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OYAL LITERARY FUND, instituted 1790, 
R incorporated 1818, for the Protection and Relief of Authors 
Genius and Learning and their Families, who may be in want 
Parsox—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
passipent—The Most Noble the Marquis of LANSDOWNE. 
The SIXTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corpo- 
will take place in Freemasons’ Hall on Wednesday, the li4th 


d 
« 


Ss tree? WEYER, the Belgian Minist 
P M. VAN de WEYER, the gian } er, in 
= the chair. 
STEWARDS. 
fis Excellency the Chevalier , Aaron Asher Goldsmid, Esq. 


George Grote, Esq. 

William Robert Grove, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.S. 

T. B. Horsfall, Esq., Liverpool. 


Bunsen. : 
His Excellency Senor Isturitz. 
the Right Hon. the Lord Ash- 


The Count de Jarnac. Frederick Huth, Esq. 
sir Denis Le Marchant, Bart. William Johnston, Esq. 
sir John Kerle Haberfield, Mayor Rev. Henry Melvill, B.B. 


Herman Merivale, Esq. 

Charles James Monk, Esq., M.A. 

George Moore, Esq., M.D. 

William Richard O'Byrne, Esq. 
chester. John Pepys, Esq. 

The Rev. the Vice-Chancellor of William George Prescott, Esq. 
Cambridge. Lovell Reeve, Esq., F.L.S. 

Thomas Baring, Esq., M.P. William Parish Robertson, Esq. 
William John Evelyn, Esq.,M.P.| John Simon, Esq., F.R.S. 

Richard Monckton Milnes, Esq.,, Alfred Smee, Esq., F.R.S. 


MP. Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
samuel Moreton Peto, Esq.,M.P.| M.A. 
William Beattie, Esq., M.D. 


of Bristol. 

qheVery Rev. the Dean of Here- 
ford. 

The Very Rey. the Dean of Man- 





| John Thornton, Esq. 
Richard Twining, Esq., F.R.S. 
Travers Twiss, Esq., D.C.L., 
George Wingrove Cooke, Esq. F.R.S. 
Getave Delepierre, Esq., LL.D.,| Abraham John Valpy, Esq.,M.A. 


PSA. Rey. Christopher Wordsworth, 
Samuel Lyon de Symons, Esq. D.D. 
&. W. Pullom, Esq. William Yarrell, Esq., F.L.S. 


Tickets, one guinea each, may be obtained from the Stewards, 
and from the Secretary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, 
Great Russell Street. 

OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 





Thie day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCCXXVII., for MAY. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Some American Poets. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life. 
Transatlantic Tourists. 
Onward Tendencies. 
The Papal Aggression Bill. 
The Book of the Farm. 
An Evening Walk. By Thomas Aird. 
Modern State Trials. Part V. 
The Dinner to Lord Stanley. 
William Black wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Part IX. 





Price 2s. 6d. ; or by post, 3s. 

HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
MAY, Contains :—A May-day Feast.—Christianity in Ceylon. 
ee Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune: Chap. XXXII., ‘‘ The 
= Tender ; Chap. XXXIIIL., “A Bold Stroke for Fame and 
Hn Chap. XXXIV,“ Genoa in the Siege.”—Memoirs of a 
ee Yarn about our Forefathers.—Merivale’s 
pra wall the Romans.—Easter Day. By Jonathan Freke Slingsby. 
heap Justice not Low-priced Litigation.—Leaves from the 
Nenele * eee : No. V. On the Dramas from the Waverley 
te imens of Extravagance or Bombast in Celebrated 

en University Reform. 
a Jemee McGlashan, 50, Upper Sackville Street; Wm. 8. 
+ 2,Amen Corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 





On the 15th of May wil’ be published, price 7s. 6d., Part 29 of 


[HE ARCH ZOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Form- 
ate 


the commencement of the Ei { i 
ghth Volume. Published 
om Direction of the Central Committee of the Archeological 


LGnttes Contents :— 

op-ed Archeology. A Discourse read at the Oxford 
ot Roman Britain gn M.A.—II. Collections illustrative 
by the Hon. RC man V illa at Hadstock, Essex, excavated 
with the worship. eville.—III. Notices of Ornaments connected 
British Museusn pm the Dew Matres, lately purchased for the 
Notices relating to y Edward Hawkins, F.R.S.—IV. Unpublished 
—¥. Om certais teen Times of Edward I. By T. Hudson Turner. 
RA~Vr a a yay er Enamels. By Augustus W. Franks, 
te. By W. 8 W i Seals, with suggestions for their classifica- 
Seals »W—VIT. Note on various Examples of Medieval 


Ontor 7 

MAL ColatEXTs Extracts from the Bursar’s Accounts, 
» 4nd Inventory of the Armory of Winchester 
oa at the M@etings of the Institute in January 
‘otices of Archeological Publications.—Archeo- 

The first § Volunse wiscellaneous Notices. 
ai ¥ Sana es may be had of Parker, London and Oxford 
lumes 6 and 7 ofthe Publishers or of any Bookseller. 

ury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


HE t 
T May SARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
MACEUTICAL SOCIETY the TRANSACTIONS of the PHAR- 
nee cath Arte Great Exhibition: Ch 
A : emistry and Ph acy— 
aniversary of the Pharmecontion! Society—The 


Uperphosphate of I 
J4ron—On the Formation and 
Gystals—Glacial Acetic Acid—Gutta Percha, Caout- 


a 


wid 





iit 


i 
Fes 


—The Phosphorus—H yraceum— Are- 
in the Date ot tmport Duty on Drugs—The Effect of 
rugs—New London Pharmacopaia, &c. 


d . 

Stews neni Princes Street, Leicester Square ; 
may be heen ; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 

Price 12s. 64. each ‘n boards, as well as the preceding 
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JYRASER'S MAGAZINE for MAY, Price 
2s. 6d, or by Post, 3s., contains: 


1. Travels in my Garden. 
2. The Prevailing Epidemic. 


7. Leaves from the Note-Book 
of a Naturalist. 


3. Singular Circumstance in the | 8. Memoir of Bishop Stanley. 
Life of the late 8. C., Esq. 9. Phantoms and Realities.— 
4. Mooltan. An Autobiography. III 
5. The Cloister-Life of the Em Night. 
_peror Charles V.—concluded. 10. Our Musical Spring. 
6. Scenes at Malmaison. | Ll. Legislating under difficulties 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


JHILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE, No. 5, (New 
Series,) for MAY, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
On the Theory of Probabilities, by Prof. W. F. Donkin 
On the Chemical Action of Light, by Prof. Draper. 
On Hydrodynamics, by Prof. Stokes. 
On the Interpretation of the Product of a Line and a Force, by 
Rev. M. O'Brien. i 
On the Deportment of Vapour during its Expansion, by M. 
Claussius. 
On the Theory of Sound, by Prof. Challis, Prof. Potter, and 
W.J.M. Rankine. 
New Minerals—Enargite, Emerylite. 
On Quadratics of the 5th Order, by J. Cockle, M.A. 
On Quadratic Functions, by J. J. Sylvester, M.A 
French claims to the Invention of the Principle of Construction 
employed in the Conway and Menai Bridges. 
Proceedings of Societies, Miscellaneous Articles, and Meteoro- 
logical Observations. 
__Richard Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 





This day, square, 2s. 6d. 


JRTBEL LEA. A Srory. By Anna Kine, 
A Author of “ Hours of Childhood.” 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Foolscap Octavo, 6s. 


QCHILLER'S COMPLETE POEMS, including 
b all his early suppressed Pieces, together with the Poems 
introduced in his Dramatic Works, attempted in English, by 
EDGAR ALFRED BOWRING. 

London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


NILBERT’S GUIDE TO LONDON, with Map, 
&c. This original Work having long been in full prepara- 
tion for publication is now ready. It is especially intended as a 
useful and indispensable pocket-companion to every Visitor to the 
Metropolis during the Great Exhibition of 1851. Price only Is. 6d 
sewed, or 2s. bound; or postage free, 6d. extra. Separate Editions 
of the Book are also issued in the French and German Languages 
at 6d. each extra. 





Now ready, in 200 pages, demy 18mo, with Illustrations, price, in 
fancy binding, only 1s. 6d., or post free, 2s , the Second Edition, 
DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE 


ALBERT. 

GILBERT'S POPULAR NARRATIVE of the 
ORIGIN, HISTORY, PROGRESS, and PROSPECTS of the 
GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851; with a Guide to the 
future Rules and Arrangements. By Perer Bertyn, Esq. 

** A useful record of the history and progressive development of 
the marking incident of our age and nation. The narrative is 
sufficiently full in its details for the general public now and here- 
after.’'—Athenaum. 

“We are bound to say that the work has been judiciously done, 
and the result is a very satisfactory review of all that has been 
effected in the way of Industrial Exhibitions up to the present 
time."’—Litera) y Gazette. 

** It is a really useful volume of practical information to all ex- 
hibitors and visitors at the Exhibition.”"—Ezpositor. 

Av Least 100 OTHER EQUALLY LAUDATORY CRITICISMS HAVE 

APPEARED IN THE VARIOUS Pus tic JovuRNats. 


In a few days will be published, beautifully printed in 8vo, price 
only 7s. 6d., or postage free, 8s. 6d., illustrated by 90 splendid 
Pictures, engraved by Groncr Mrasom. 


DEDICATED TO HIS ROYAL. HIGHNESS PRINCE 
ALBE . 
GILBERT’S DESCRIPTION of the CRYSTAL 


PALACE; its Architectural History and Constructive Marvels. 
By Perer Berxtyn and Cuaries Fowrer, Jun., Esqrs. The En- 
gravings will depict the various peculiarities and novelties of this 
wonderful Building, as well as the Machinery, &c., used in its 
construction. The combined object of the Proprietor, Authors, 
and Artists, is to produce a work worthy of the occasion, and, in 
every sense, fit to be bought and preserved by every Visitor as a 
memento of this universally interesting Exhibition. 


GILBERT'S VISITOR'S ILLUSTRATED MAP 
OF LONDON, having in view the depicting of the principal Roads 
and Streets of the Metropolis, with Illustrations of its most im- 
portant Buildings and Sights, engraved on their exact localities. 
This novel Map will be found an interesting Guide to all Visitors 
of London. The price, in sheet, coloured, with Letterpress Keys 
and References, is 1s. 6d.; or in case for the pocke*, 2s. ; or postage 
free, 3s. 


GILBERT’S GUIDE TO THE STREETS OF 


LONDON, with Frontispiece and Tables of Cab Fares; the Rules 
and Laws relative to Metropolitan Conveyances ; and Explanations 
in four Languages. As a Companion to the “ Visitor's Illustrated 
Map.” With Five Thousand References, to enable the Visitor to 
find his own way throughout the length and breadth of the Metro- 
polis. Price 64.; or postage free, ls. 


GILBERT'S KEY TO LONDON. On one 


large Sheet, containing particulars of its Palaces, Parks, Public 
Buildings, Hospitals, Inns of Courts, Bridges, Gardens, Museums, 
Literary Institutions, Theatres, Public Amusements, Exhibitions, 
Cab Fares, Railway Stations, Ambassadors, Bankers, Hotels 
Docks, Arcades, Private Galleries, Curiosities, Churches and 
Chapels, Cab, Omnibus, and Coach Rules and Laws; Omnibus 
Routes, Environs, Post-Offices, Steamers, Foreign Money Tables, 
&c. &c. Price, on a large sheet, 1s.; in case, 24.; or postage free, 
ls. extra; or on roller varnished, 3s. 6d. 

London: published by James Giteert, 49, Paternoster row 





' Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, Kc. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
The HON. MRS. NORTON’S 
NEW NOVEL, 
“STUART OF DUNLEATH,” 


A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 





Also, now ready, in One Volume, 


CALEB FIELD. 


A TALE. 
BY THE aUTHOR OF “ MARGARET MAITLAND," “ MERKLAND," ETc 


* The manifestations of power in thistale are unmistakeable.""— 
Literary Gazette, 

“ This beautiful production is every way worthy of its author's 
reputation in the very first rank of coutemporary writers.’ 
Standard. 

“ The execution of the story is finished and beautiful to a high 
degree .''—Spectator. 

“A deeply interesting narrative—chronicled with 
fidelity of a Defoe.”"—Britannia. 


Colburn and Co., Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough Street, 


all the 





Just ready, in Right Volumes &vo, uniform with the Library 
Editions of Herbert and Taylor. Price £4 4s 


TYHE WORKS of JOHN MILTON, in VERSE 


and PROSE. Printed from the Original Editions. Witha 
Life of the Author by the Rey. JOHN MITFORD. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 
Just published, feap. 8vo, 6s 
OF MY SOLITUDE. 


(\OMPANIONS 
J Also, by the same Author, 

ISSAYS written in the INTERVALS of BUSI- 
NESS. Fifth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. | Nearly ready. 

FRIENDS in COUNCIL. A Series of Readings 
and Discourse thereon. Book L., Fourth Edition; Hook IL, 
Second Edition. A New Edition, in Two Vovis. feap. Svo, 12s 
Just published. 

The CLAIMS of LABOUR. An Essay on the 
Duties of the Employers to the Employed. Feap. 8vo. Second 
Edition, with Additional Essay. 6s 

The CONQUERORS of the NEW WORLD and 
their BONDSMEN;; being a Narrative of the principal Events 
which led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies and America, 
Vol. 1., post 8vo, 6s 

William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Next week will be published, 
I AYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and 
4 Other Poems. By WILLIAM EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 
Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. Fourth 
Edition. Price 7s. 6d. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





ee ee 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF ZOOLOGY. 
Beautifully printed in folio, price 42s., half bound in morocco, 


LLUSTRATIONS of ZOOLOGY. The Text 
by J. F. SOUTH, F.L.S8., J. E. GRAY, F.L.S8., J. PF. STE 
PHENS, F.L.8., and Others. The Illustrations engraved by 
LOWRY and THOS. LANDSEER, from Drawings by Sowerby, 
Charles Landseer, and other eminent Artists. Eighty-nine folio 
Plates, containing 1000 Portraits of Animals, and Ninety Wood 
Engravings. 

This work is in the form of an Annual or Drawing room Table 
Book, equalling most works of that class in beauty, and perhaps 
exceeding the whole of them in utility. The highest Artistic 
talent, and the most eminent Naturalists, were employed, at a 
cost to the Proprietors of above £2000, in its original production ,; 
and it is hoped that the present compendious, beautiful, and cheap 
edition, will meet with the approbation of all who take interest 
in Zoological Science. 

J.J. Griffin and Co., 53, Baker Street, London; R. Griffin 
and Co., Glasgow. 


GRACE AGUILAR’'S WORKS. 
In 1 vol., price 6s. 6d. 


OME INFLUENCE; A Tale for Mothers 


and Daughters. 





1. | 


2. THE MOTHER'S RECOMPENSE, in 1 
Vol. 7. 
3. THE VALE of CEDARS, in 1 Vol. 6s. 


4. WOMAN'S FRIENDSHIP, in 1 Vol. 6s. 6d. 


Groombridge and Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 





FOREIGN COINS REDUCED TO ENGLISH STERLING 
Just published, Thirty-first Edition, price 6d. 


RITHMETICAL TABLES for the Use of 

AX Schools and others, according to the last act for Establishing 

Uniformity of Weights and Measures ; also tables of foreign coins, 

with their relative value in English sterling calculated at par, 

servants’ wages, marketing, &c.; to which is added, French and 

Latin words and phrases in frequent use translated into English, 
with other miscellaneous information. By JAMES CHILD. 

Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court ; Hughes, Ave 
Maria Lane, and all Booksellers. 


LECTURE, SPEECH, SERMON, or ORA- 
TION, occupying about three quarters of an hour in delivery, 
printed on good paper, in bold clear type -—600 copies, £3 17s. 6d. ; 


1000 copies, £5 10s. 
Retinates and Specimens of Book work, with full instructions to 


Authors, forwarded on receipt of four postage stamps. 








ps 
Bateman and Hardwicke, 34, Carey Street, Lincoln's Inn. 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 





Warrative of Travels in the United 
Star Oe eeitay sven, Pea ove, 30.3. 


Int. 

The One Primeval Language. 

Traced Experimentally, through Ancient Inscriptions, in 
Alphabetical Characters of Lost Powers from the Four Con- 
tinents: including the Voice of Israel fr m the Rocks of Sinai, 
and the Vestiges of Patriarchal Tradition from the Monu- 
ments of Egypt, Etruria, and Southern Arabia, with Ius- 
trative Plates, a Harmonized Table of Alphabets, Glossaries, 
and Translations. 

Psat 1—THE VOICE OF ISRAEL FROM MOUNT SINAI. 
By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, B.D., One of the Six 
Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, and Rector of Stisted, 
Resex, Honorary Member of the Literary Society; Author of 


graphy of Arabia.” In Svo. Price 21s. 


Iv 


A Glimpse at the Great Western 


REPUGLIC. By Colonel ARTHUR CUNYNGHAME. 6vo. 
ids. 
v. 
Pictures of Sweden. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, Author of “The Im- 
provisatore,’* &c. In post Svo. 10s. éd. 


The Mamelukes; 


Or, THE ROMANCE OF LIFE IN GRAND CAIRO B 
A.A. PATON, Author of “ The Highlands and Islands of the 
Adriatic,” “ Travels in Servia,” &c. 


vu. 


Kate Devereux. 


A Stony or Moprayw Lirs. 3 vols. post Svo. Sls. 6d 


Vitt. 


The Illustrated Journal of a Land- 


SCAPE PAINTER IN ALBANIA AND ILLYRIA. By 
EDWARD LEAR. Imperial Svo, with upwards of Twenty 
Tilustrations. 2s. 

1x 


Major Herbert Edwardes’ Year on the 


PUNJAB FRONTIER. Sxconp Epitiox, with Numerous 
Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. Price 36s 


x. 
Goa and the Blue Mountains. 


By Lieutenant F. Buarox. Post @vo. lis. 6d 


xI 


The History of the Jews in Great 


BRITAIN. By the Rev. MOSES MARGOLIOUTH. 
post Bro. Sis. 6d. GOLIOUTH. 3 vols. 


xu. 


Everard Tunstall; 


A Sroay oF rue Karrin Waas 


By THOMAS FORES 
Author of “ Rambies in Norway.” ; + 


3 vols. post Svo. 3ls. 6d 
xt. 


Narratives of Magic and Sorcery. 


By THOMAS WRIGHT, F.S.A.. Author of “ England 

’ “s under 
the House of Hanover.” Illustrated by the Sealnen, Carica- 
tures, and Burlesques of the Day. 2 vols. post §vo. is 


xIv. 


The United States and Cuba; 


or, RIGHT YEARS OF CHANGE AND TRA 
GLANVILLE TAYLOR. Post évo. ben. On soccer ae 


KY 


Memoirs of a Literary Veteran. 


By BR. P. GILLIES. 3 vols. post vo. 3s. 64. 


The Confessor. 


A ROMANCE OF THE CHARLES 
3 Vols, post fre. Sis. nated THE SBCOND. 


xYVL. 


xv. 
Narrative of the Second Sikh War 
TRACKWRLE Seen Sait, pro Maha 
Rickanp Beyrizy, New 


Street. 
(Publisher tn Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 








BasincTow MAcavLayY. 
“ Critical and Historical Essays.” 
first work of a new Series entitled 





of the sixth edition of this 
work in 1847, death has been 
more 


| be 


| by way of supplement, it has 
| been deemed expedient to 
|} embody them in the work 
| itself, together with the va. 
| rious supplements that have 
Y | appeared from time to time, 
| thus facilitating consulta. 


3 vols. post yo, 31s.@d. | tion and making the work 





| graved in line by W. Greatbach. 





NEW WORKS. 


WARREN HASTINGS. By THOMAS 
Reprinted from Mr. Macaulay's 
16mo, Is. Forming the 





“THE TRAVELLER'S LIBRARY.” 
*,.* The “TaaveLten’s Lisrary,” to be sold at One 


Shilling each Part, is intended to comprise books of valuable 
information in a form adapted for reading while travelling, 
| and at the same time of a character that will render them 
| worthy of preservation. 


The Second Part (to be published on Friday next) will 


contain LORD CLIVE, by T. B. Macavtay. 


Part ILL. will be published very shortly, and will contain 


LONDON, by J. R, M‘Cuivoca, Esq. 


i 


MAUNDER’S' BIOGRAPHICAL 


| TREASURY; a comprehensive Dictionary of Universal 
| Biography, Ancient and Modern; comprising above 12,000 
Memoirs. An entirely new and carefully revised Edition 
(1851); corrected throughout, and brought down to the 
| present time by the introduction of very numerous addi- 
| tional Lives. 


“Mak Unveiled,” and of “The Historical Geo- | Fcap. 8vo, 10s.; roan, gilt edges, 12s.; calf, 12s. 6d. 


In One thick Volume, with Frontispiece. 


*,* Since the publication | graphical reference, down to 
the date of publication. The 
more satisfactorily to effect 
this object, the whole work 
has been reprinted on a 
larger page, with a new type; 
and the opportunity has been 
taken to correct mistakes 
that had crept into former 
editions, to supply not a few 
names that had been omitted, 
to rewrite numerous memoirs 
that appeared either imper- 
fect or inexact, and in a word 
to maintain the long-estab- 

| lished character of this work, 

| as a trustworthy repository 
| of Universal Biography. 


than usually busy 
among those whose names | 
and achievements ought to 
commemorated in Tue | 
BioGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
Instead, however, of adding 
these new names to the work | 


a complete manual of Bio- 


Itt. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD BAINES, 


‘late M.P. for the Borough of LEEDS. By his Son, | 
| EDWARD BAINES, Author of “The History of the 


Cotton Manufacture.’’ In One Volume, with Portrait, en- 
8vo. 9s. 

[On Saturday nezt. 
Iv 


THE CRICKET FIELD;; or, the Science 
and History of the Game. Illustrated with Diagrams, and 
enlivened with Anecdotes. By the Author of “ Principles 
of Scientific Batting.” With Diagrams, and Two Engrav- 
ings on Steel. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


v 


THE POCKET and the STUD; or, 
Practica! Hints on the Management of the Stable. By 
Harry Hieover, Author of “ Stable Talk and Table Talk, 
or Spectacles for Young Sportsmen.” Second Edition 
(1851); with a Portrait of the Author on his favourite 
Horse Harlequin. Fep.8vo, 5s, 


vi 


The GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. By 
Sim Henay T. De La Becue, F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. In One 
large Volume, with many Woodcuts. &vo. 18s. 


Vil. 


THE PROCESS of THOUGHT adapted 
. bag a me a pas E: together with a Description 
of the Relational an ifferential Machines. By ALFRE 
SMEE, F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. ’ oe 


vu. 


AN EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS; with Practical Exercises 
on the Parts of Speech, and a Graduated Course of Parsing 
Lessons. By W. M‘LEOD, Head Master of the Model 
School, and Master of Method, Royal Military Asylum, 
Chelsea. Forming the Fifth Work of a new School Series, 
edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Inspector-General 
of Military Schools. 18mo. Is. [On Thursday nert. 


Works published in the Series : 
GLEIG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2s. 6d.; or 2 Parts 
mn each. : 
ISTORY of the BRITISH COLONIES. 
HISTORY of BRITISH INDIA. _— o 
SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d.; or 2 Parts, is. 
each. 














London: Loyemay, Brows, Green, & Loycmans, 
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a. 
NATURAL HISToRY 











A PRACTICAL TREATISE oy 
CULTURE of the VINE. By Jonwn Sanpers G 
to T, Assheton Smith, Esq. Syo. Illustrated with P 


- (Just ready, 


2. 
THE VICTORIA REGIA. By Sir w.j 
Hooker, F.R.S. Elephant folio. 31s. 6d. Tlustrated us 
four beautifully coloured plates by Fitch, showing “e 


1. The entire plant, flower, fruit, and leay 
face of the water. some 

2. A flower of the natural size in progress of 
together with as much of the iceman tiles eae 
broad dimensions of the paper will admit. 

3. A fully expanded flower of the natural size, with fol 
age, &e. 

4. A vertical section of the fully developed flower with 
various dissections and analyses. 


3 


PART ITI. of the RHODODENDRONS of 
SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. By Dr. Josern Datrow Hooxs 
F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooxen, F.R.S. Ilustrates 
by Fitch. In large imperial folio, with ten beautifully 
coloured Plates, 25s, ’ 

4 


DROPS OF WATER;; their marvellous 


and beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. 
By Acnes CATLow. Square 12mo, with coloured Plates. 
7s. 6d. 


5 


THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. 8vo. The 


third and concluding volume. By WILLIAM THompsos, 
Esq. 16s. 


6 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS, with nume-. 
rous Woodcuts. Fcap.8vo. By Roseat Hent. 
[Nearly ready, 


INSTINCT AND REASON. By 
ALFRED SMEE, F.R.S. 8vo. With coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. 18s. 


8 


THE TOURIST’S FLORA. By Joszrs 


Woops, F.L.S. In one thick volume, Svo. 18s. 


9, 
VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. 


By Mary Roserts. Royal l6mo. With tweaty coloured 
Plates. 10s. 6d. 


10 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crow 
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alaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Re- 
a ; "Coes on Ancient Assyrian and 
Persian Architecture. ByJames Fergusson. 
§vo. Murray. | 
discoveries in modern times have 
thrown new and unexpected light upon the 
early history of the ancient world. These are 
the 





crit language, the interpretation of the 
ieroglyphics inthe valley of the Nile, and the 
pam oh of the cuneiform or arrow-headed 
inseriptions in the plains of Mesopotamia. 
The Sanscrit language, it is hardly necessary 
to state, is the parent of the modern languages 
spoken in the north of Hindostan, to which 
it stands in the same at ay as ~ Latin to 
the French, Italian, and Spanish. It has 
long ceased to be a age tn ry and its 
very existence was unknown to Europeans 
down to the middle of the last century; and 
it was not till the close of that period that we 
became acquainted with its structure and its 
literature through the labours of Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Carey, and others. The discovery 
of the Sanscrit foewe an epoch in the study 
of language and of ancient history. It not 
only brought to light the existence of a highly 
cirtised and powerful empire in the north of 
India at least a thousand years before the 
Christian era, possessing a copious and varied 
; Pp g a cop 
literature ; but the connexion of the Sanscrit 
with the race Greek, Latin, and Germanic 
languages, solved many problems in the early 
history of mankind, and tended, more than an 
-” meovery in on times, to establish 
@ principles in the comparison and classi- 
fication a Tanguages, which have already 
uced such important results. For these, 
err oe or indebted to German 
olars; and although to our own country- 
men belongs the credit of having opened the 
way in this unexplored field, it is chiefly 
through the labours of Schlegel, Bopp, Rosen, 
and Lassen that we have obtained a critical 
knowledge of the structure of the language, 
and of its relation to its cognate dialects. 
Pine eration od the Egyptian hiero- 
ee) placed the ancient history of 
ton a fi d asi 
now been nanan Tot ae cent ar 
doubt that the royal dynasties in Manetho 
correspond with the names of the kings which 
we find on the monuments; and by the mu- 
tual aid supplied by the hieroglyphics and 
Manetho, we are able to carry back gyptian 
ty to a very remote age. But as we 
poy Nocted considerable space to this sub- 
sN0. » pd. 90 . 
upon it 9 lg need not dwell 
€ deci i i 
tiptions i S ‘ce ‘of 
my and Nineveh is of more recent 
a - Fomises to yield results as impor- 
Babylonian e history of the Assyrian and 
of the hi monarchies, as the interpretation 
of "ihe Tphics has done for the histo 
me x € interest attaching to this 
dave. OMe ey rae ye reag 
) - Layard on the site o 
ve and by the remains of that ancient 
ty which 
ions of wo one of the great attrac- 
museum. Many of our 
in mye probably not aware of the mode 
interpreted eaded inscriptions have 
may be » however familiar the subject 
Scholars; and Jee 
ourselves of Mr. Fey: and we therefore avail 
* *ergusson's clear and succinct 


| foundation of all our knowledge. 





narrative for an account of this important 
discovery :— 

“When the history of Mesopotamia first opens 
to us, we find the Semitic family, under the name 
of Chaldeans or Arabs, holding supreme rule in 
that country. But the Medes and Persians were 
there also; so, too, it appears, were the Scythians ; 
but as neither of them had ruled at that period, 
we know little of them, and the language of the 
dominant class is the only one used. In the middle 
ages of this history, when Persia held supreme 
sway over these lands, the three races seem to 
have been considered as nearly equally important, 
at least, all the inscriptions of this period are 
trilingual. One written in Persian, is addressed to 
the Indo-Germanic races; one in Assyrian—per- 
haps more properly called Babylonian, as the lan- 
guage had, with the capital, taken that form before 
the extinction of the empire—was addressed to the 
Semitic races: the third, which, though only par- 
tially deciphered as yet, is understood to be a 
Tartar tongue, addressed to the Scythians.” 

Of these three classes of incriptions, the one 
written in Persian has been completely de- 
ciphered. The first step in the discovery was 
made by Professor Grotefend, of Gittingen, 
as far back as 1802. 

‘*There is on the walls of Persepolis a number 
of inscriptions, generally short, and almost always 
written in three different languages, and with three 
distinct alphabets, though all cuneiform of course. 
The first of these, which, from its taking prece- 
dence of the others, was assumed to be Persian, 


an examination of all the authorities, ancient and 
modern, bearing on the subject, arrived at the con- 
clusion that Persepolis was the work of the Ache. 
menian dynasty, he proceeded to try their names 
in succession, Cyrus and Cambyses would not fit, 
for none of the three names began with the same 
letter. Cyrus and Artaxerxes were equally inap- 
plicable, as the names in the inscription were 





nearly of the same length, while one of these was 
twice as long as the other, He then tried the 
right ones, and they fitted as nearly as could be 
expected ; he next proceeded to prove that they 
were the correct ones, by a tentative process 
which I shall try and explain in English, as more 
easily intelligible. If the three names were Hys- 
taspes, Darius, and Xerxes, it is evident that the 
first and second letters of the first name should not 
occur again; the third would occur as the sixth of 
that name, and as the terminal letter of all three; 
the ¢ would not again appear; the @ must be the 
second of the second name; the p would not again 
oceur, but the e would appear twice in the third 
name, and so on; if this process were as easy and 
as perfect in Persian as I have described it in 
English, it would not only have been proved beyond 
a shadow of doubt that the names applied to these 
groups by Professor Grotefend were the correct 
ones, but the value of eleven or twelve characters 
of the alphabet would have been determined be- 
yond cavil. 

‘‘ Unfortunately, however, the true native pro- 
nunciation of these names was not then known, as 
the Greek mode of expressing them could by no 
means be relied upon. By means of the Zend, 








had every appearance of being alphabetical, which 
was by no means so clear with regard to the others, 
as these latter seldom contained much more than 
half the number of distinct characters, or occupied 
half the length of the first. But, besides this, a 
very slight inspection showed that it possessed an 
inestimable advantage to the decipherer, in all the 
words being separated from one another by a dis- 
junctive sign of a wedge, placed diagonally, at the 
beginning or end of each word, This was evident 
from its occurring every where throughout all the 
inscriptions, never compounded with the others; 
and, however various the terminations of similar 
groups of characters might be, they were always 
preceded and followed by this disjunctive sign. 

‘‘These points being assumed, Professor Grote- 
fend chose for his analysis two short inscriptions at 
Persepolis, which, anticipating somewhat a subse- 
quent stage of the discovery, I shall translate at 
full, The first runs thus: ‘ Darius the great king, 
the king of kings, the king of nations, the son of 
Hystaspes, the Achemenian. It is he who has 
executed this sculpture.’ The second: ‘ Xerxes 
the great king, the king of kings, the son of 
Darius the Achemenian.’ It was evident that 
these two inscriptions were, as far as the word 
Achemenian, identical in form, except the group 
‘king of nations,’ not found in the second, and 
which, therefore, as not necessary for the sense, 
may be rejected for the present. In the next 
place, one word occurs three or four times over in 
each, with a slight terminal difference, and which 
could therefore only be a title: what it was re- 
mained to be seen. After these rejections there 
remained four groups; the last being common to 
both, was assumed to be a title, and long baffled 
the ingenuity of decipherers ; of the other three, 
one was common to both, but assumed a different 
place with regard to the other two, which led 
inevitably to the conclusion that it was a genealogy 
that had been recorded, more especially as the 
name that began the first inscription was preceded 
in the second by a group of characters ‘the son 
of,’ which occupies the same place with regard to 
the second group in the first, 

‘“This at least was Grotefend’s great guess, or 
assumption, for at first it can scarcely be called by 
a higher name, though it has since become the 








| Having advanced so far as to satisfy his own 
| mind, that he had here a genealogical succession of 
| three names, he next proceeded to try and find out 


| 





| who these names belonged to; and having first, by 


however, and some varieties in the Greek, the pro- 
fessor was enabled to approach the true mode of 
spelling so nearly, and to make it fit so closely to 
the proposed reading, that no reasonable doubt 
existed in the minds of candid inquirers that he 
was correct. He himself never hesitated a second, 
nor have those best qualified to express an opinion." 


Grotefend thus succeeded in obtaining ten 
or twelve letters of the alphabet; but with 
this the progress of the discovery long halted. 


‘‘The next great step in the discovery was made 
by M. Burnouf, whose intimate knowledge of the 
Zend language enabled him to publish in 1836 an 
approximative translation of two short inscriptions 
at Hamadan; and what was, perhaps, of more 
importance, because less open to objection, he 
ascertained that one of the inscriptions at Per- 
sepolis—that on the south wall—contained a 
number of proper names,—twenty-four as it now 
appears,—ten of which he was enabled to deter- 
mine correctly; thus adding considerably to the 
extent of the alphabet, and to the confidence in its 
power, which was indeed now so fully established, 
that it seemed only to require a sufficient amount 
of industry, coupled with a critical knowledge of 
Zend, Sanscrit, and other dialects closely allied to 
the ancient language of Persia, to solve the diffi- 
culty. Both these requisites were found in Pro- 
fessor Lassen, of Bonn, who in three memoirs—the 
first published in 1836, the second in 1889, and the 
last in 1844,—nearly completed the task of alpha- 
betical discovery. 

‘‘While this was going on in Europe, Colonel 
Rawlinson, then stationed at Kermanshah, in 
Persia, having copied himself the two inscriptions 
at Hamadan, set himself, in 1835, to try and de- 
cipher them, being then ignorant of what had been 
effected in Europe, or of the process which had led 
Grotefend to the result he had heard of, but did 
not understand. Finding them identical in every 
respect except an epithet, and the three groups 
arranged genealogically, which had first enabled 
Grotefend to proceed so far as he did, he, applying 
the same tentative process, arrived at the same 
conclusion, and also made some progress in reading 
the text of the inscription. 

‘‘ While continuing his studies in this direction, 
he learned what been done in Europe, and 
also procured a copy of M. Burnouf’s ‘ Commen 
on the Yagna,’ in which the Zend language 1s 
critically analysed and developed. But besides 
these advantages, he had one of immense import- 
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i and then the whole four hundred, of the 
great Behistun inscription ; thus gi 


iving him a mass 
of material for analysis and collation, which enabled 


him to proceed rapidly with the deciphering of the 


“‘ With more than ei proper names now at 
his disposal, he was ae to perfect an alphabet, 
which differed only in one character from the one 
completed by ‘we ea Lassen, at Bonn, from the 
same materials of course, but without any com- 
munication between them,—a circumstance in 
itself sufficient to prove how sure the data were on 
ya ing the alphabet so obtained to the 
text of the inscriptions, the language proved to be 
an old form of Persian, closely allied to the Vedic 
Sanacrit of India on the one hand, and the more 
modern Zend of Persia on the other ; and so nearly 
—s these two, not only in the sound of 


their v but also in grammatical construction, 
that the general purport of the inscriptions was at 
once intelligible to any one moderately acquainted 


It still required, of 
egree of industry and of 
critical acumen to make out the whole problem in 
a sati manner. This, however, has been 
applied by Messrs. Lassen and Rawlinson; and 
there is not now one paragraph in all the inscrip- 
tions whose meaning can be considered as at all 
doubtful, and scarcely one word, or one inflection, 
which has not already been determined with such 


with these two ogy oa 
ed 


the work before us. 
title imports, is an account of Persian and 
Assyrian architecture. To this is prefixed an 
essay on Assyrian chronology. We consider 
Mr. Fergusson more happy 1n his illustration 
of the architecture than of the chronology of 
thfe Assyr 
the four following periods :— 





ry ay certainty, that what remains now 
to 


proper names of men and places ; but, unfortunately, 
not always of kings, as their designations are 


ly expressed in titles and epithets, and not 


phonetically by spelling. 


‘< It has sufficed also to disclose the character of 


the language and its affinity with, as well as its 
discrepancies from, other known tongues of Semitic 
origin.” 


Some progress has been made by Wester- 


gaard in deciphering the third class of inscrip- 
tions; but his discoveries are not yet in a 
sufficiently forward state to claim our atten- 
tion on the present occasion. 


It is time, however, to say a few words on 
The main subject, as the 


ians. He divides the history into 


‘The latest period of her history which belongs 


to the present inquiry, is the Achemenian ; extend- 
ing from the accession of Cyrus, B.c. 560, to the 
death of Alexander, B.c. 323. 


‘‘Immediately preceding this is the Median 


period ; from Arbaces, B.c. 821, to Cyrus, B.c. 560. 


‘‘The next may be called the lower Assyrian 


| period; from Ninus, B.c. 1341, to Arbaces, B.c. 821. 
done is of very little interest either to the | 


‘* Beyond this we have the older Assyrian empire ; 


historian or the ethnographer, and may safely be | from Nimrod, about B.c. 2200, to Ninus, B.c. 1341. 


handed over to the critical philologer to exercise | 


his ingenuity upon it.” 


The second class of inscriptions, written in 
the Assyrian or Babylonian language, has not 
yet been fully deci oe but from the suc- 
cess which Colonel 
with, we may hope to read them before long 
with as much ease as those of the first class. 


**Aa Rawlinson has remarked before, ‘If a 


governor of Bagdad wishes to make himself intelli- 


gible to all his subjects, he must issue his edict in 
three languages, the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic ;’ 
and so it was in the days of Darius; and it is to 
this circumstance, and to this only, that any progress 
has been made in the decipherment of the inscrip- 


tions of Babylonia and Assyria. In the first place, 


the inscriptions contain from 80 to 100 proper 
names, and from these it was not difficult to 
construct an alphabet with very tolerable approxi- 
mative certainty: all the common words, such as 


father, son, city, country, enemy, rebel, conqueror, 
&e., were also from their position easily recognizable, 


and their sound also approximatively by means of the 


When the process 
had been conducted so far, it was found that the 
language was one closely allied to the Hebrew and 
old Chaldwan, so that the grammatical construction 


alphabet constructed as above. 


and inflections could also be approximatively ascer- 
tained. Notwithstanding all these aids, however, 


the task was one of such difficulty, that a less able 

, persevering man than Colonel Rawlinson 
might have abandoned it in despair. For to add 
to its other difficulties, the whole of the left hand 


ew f the Babylonian transcript of the great 
inseri 


or less 


ion of 
i ; jon was peeled off from the rock 
and irreco 
but the endings of the lines thro 
Persepolitan inscriptions were so 


either such a vocabulary or mar as would have | 
afforded a clue to the a of the inscriptions | 
of Babylonia and Assyria. ith these aids, how- 


ever, and a careful, though most laborious analysis | 


500 words has been certainly determi 
these contain all the common words of the 


record of events, such as the bulk of 


wlinson has already met 


y lost, so that nothing remained 
ut; and the 
tie w and short, 
dhe muses of ectetulning'wes he 
; : hing what gu was, 

and certainly did not contain the eunetiohe for 











“And again, an undefined period before this, 


| extending possibly to a date nearly coeval with the 
foundation of the Egyptian empire by Menes.” 


Of the first of these periods it is unneces- 


sary to say anything, as it belongs to the 
history of Persia, and not to that of Assyria, 
and its dates are all well ascertained. With 
respect to the other periods, we dissent alto- 
gether from Mr. Fergusson’s conclusions. 
That there existed in early times an Assyrian 
empire, with Nineveh as its capital, we do not 
mean to deny ; and we entertain strong hopes 
that the inscriptions at Nineveh will yield us 
materials for an authentic history of the 
earlier ages of the monarchy. At present, 
however, we possess no such materials; and 
it is not till we come to the eighth century 
before the Christian era that we have any 
historical records respecting the Assyrian 
empire. Our present knowledge of its history 
may be summed up in a few words. The first 
mention of the Assyrian monarchy, in con- 
temporary records, occurs in the books of 
Kings and Chronicles in the Old Testament, 
in which it is repr 

eighth century Setar the Christian era. It 
was during this period that the Assyrian 
monarchs, Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Shalmaneser, 
and Sennacherib subdued Israel, Phoenicia, 
and the surrounding countries. 
of Palestine by Pul may be placed about z.c. 
769, and the death of Sennacherib in B.c. 711. 
The death of the latter was followed by the 
revolt of the Medes and the Babylonians. 
This we learn on the authority of Herodotus, 
according to whose chronology the revolt of 
the Medes occurred about B.c. 710. He 
further states that the Assyrians had ruled 
over Asia for 520 years when the Medes 
_ revolted from them; and his statement is in | 


esented in its glory, in the 


The invasion 


| accordance with that in the Armenian trans- 
lation of Eusebius, that Assyrian kings ruled 
istun, the meaning of about | OVeT Babylon for 526 years. If reliance can 
; and as | be 


placed upon these accounts, the date of 


language, | the commencement of the Assyrian empire 
they suffice to explain the meaning of any simple | would be the years 1230 or 1236 B.c. Whe 


these inserip- | revolt of the Medes was not, however, fol- 
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ee, 


ance, of which uden de- | tions is composed of. The alphabet, so elaborated, | lowed by the destruction f the ) 
fe ae tos ies tended is sufficient for the reading approximatively of the y n of the Assyrian 


monarchy, although it had lost the Pe rag 
part of its dominions. An Assyrian kin ra 
of which Nineveh was the capital anadom, 
to exist down to the year 606 a 
Nineveh was taken and destroyed v's 
Median king, Cyaxares. ‘ Y the 

Such are the only undoubted facts in As 
syrian history according to our present autho. 
rities. The account of Ctesias which A 
been followed by most ancient and aie 
writers, is unworthy of any credit. Thi 
writer related that the Assyrian empire lasted 
1306 years; that Ninus, the first kine Was 
succeeded by thirty effeminate kings, of whom 
the last was Sardanapalus ; and that Arbaces 
the Mede, and Belesys, the Babylonian, ys. 
volted from this monarch, who, having hens 
defeated in battle, burned himself with all 
his treasures in his palace. The death of 
Sardanapalus, and the capture of Nineveh by 
Arbaces, is placed in B.c. 876; and, accordingly. 
the commencement of the Assyrian Empire, 
if we are to follow the authority of Ctesigs, 
would be the year 2182 B.c.  ~ 

Our limits will not allow us to state the 
reasons for rejecting the narrative of Ctesias, 
It cannot for one moment be received as 
genuine history: Ninus and Sardanapalus 
must be regarded as mythical personages. 
Besides its inherent improbability, it is in 
direct contradiction both to the writers of 
the Old Testament and to Herodotus. The 
former, we have seen, represents the empire 
in its glory, about a ealioed years after the 
supposed capture of Nineveh by Arbaces; the 
latter gives 520 years as the duration of the 
Assyrian empire, and places the — of 
Nineveh by the Medes in 606 B.c. In order 
to reconcile these conflicting statements, 
modern writers have invented two Assyria 
monarchies, one of which was destroyed on 
the death of Sardanapalus, and a second, 
which was established subsequently, and fell 
on the capture of the city by the Medes. But 
this is a purely gratuitous assumption, W- 
supported by any evidence. In the ancient 
writers we have mention of only one Assy- 
rian empire, and of only one destruction 0! 
Nineveh. 

If these views are correct, Mr. Fergusson’ 
theory falls to the ground. We regret thst 
the discussion has taken up so much of our 
space that we cannot at present enter into ab 
examination of the more valuable part of Mr. 
Fergusson’s book, to which we hope to retum 
before long. 








Goa, and the Blue Mountains; ©, Siz 
Months of Sick Leave. By Richard } 
Burton. Bentley. 

Ir may not be unnecessary to pene 

remarks on this book by stating—what . 

Burton does not—that Goa forms part of the 

Portuguese possessions in India—that it 38 

situated in the province of Bejapore, 2 ® 

island about twenty-four miles in os 
rence—that the original city of Goa has 
deserted on account of its unhealthiness, ® 
that a new town, to which the name of Pap) 

has been given, has been built five mi 

nearer the sea than the ancient city ‘fowed 

tide of Indian description which has ¥ * 

from the pens of innumerable officers 0? 

ay and on half-pay, in health and in ie 

cc set more towards the upper provine™ 

that vast country than towards those 2 

south, and, thanks to a number of ag vnsde 10 

and instructive tourists, the accessi02 
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eo. ‘ 
ledge of India as iar north as the 
a was Te nia, has been very great. 
Mr. Burton leads us over less frequented 
d 


Having satisfied the committee of 
‘ancient gentlemen, known in official lan- 

as the ‘ Medical Board,’ that change of 
sir was absolutely necessary, he obtained 
‘sick leave,’ and idding adieu to Bombay, 
which is evidently no ‘ palm-tasselled strand 
of glowi Ind’ in his estimation, he sailed 
south until he arrived at New Goa, or I anjim, 
ghich was reached after a tedious voyage of 
three long nights and days. Having esta- 
ilished himself in the most comfortable 
uarters available, he sallied forth to see old 
doa the vestiges of which are approached by 
a huge prewar through which the newly 
sppointed viceroys of Goa used to pass in 
iriumphal procession to the palace :— 

“ Beyond the gateway a level road, once a popu- 
lous thoroughfare, leads to the Terra di Sabaio, a 

square, fronting the Se Primagial or Cathedral 
of Saint Catherine, and flanked by the Casa Santa. 
Before visiting the latter spot we turned to the left, 
and ascending a heap of ruins, looked down upon | 
the excavation, which now marks the place where 
the Viceregal Palace rose. The building, which 
occupied more than two acres of ground, has long 
been razed from the very foundations, and the 
ground on which it stood is now covered with the 
luxuriant growth of poisonous plants and thorny 
trees, As we wandered amidst them, a solitary 
jackal, slinking away from the intruder, was the 
only living being that met our view, and the deep 
bell of the cathedral, marking the lapse of time 
for dozens, where hundreds of thousands had once 
hearkened to it, the only sound telling of man’s 
presence that reached our ear. 

“In the streets beyond, nothing but the founda- 
tions of the houses could be traced, the tall cocoa 
and the lank grass waving rankly over many a 
forgotten building. In the only edifices which 
superstition has hitherto saved, the churches, con- 
vents, and monasteries, a window or two, dimly 
lighted up, showed that here and there dwells some 
solitary priest. The whole scene reminded us of 
the Arab’s eloquent description of the ‘city with 
impenetrable gates, still, without a voice or a cheery 
inhabitant: the owl hooting in its quarters, and 
birds skimming in circles in its areas, and the raven 
croaking in its great thoroughfare streets, as if 
bewailing those that had been in it.’. What a con- 
trast between the moonlit scenery of the distant 
bay, smiling in all eternal Nature's loveliness, and 
the dull grey piles of ruined or desolate habitations 
the short-lived labours of man! 
: “We turned towards the Casa Santa, and with 
ittle difficulty climed to the top of the heaps 
which mark the front where its three gates stood. 
In these remains the eye, perhaps influenced by 
— detects something more than usually 
er A ceie “sien = yt ea «aye! not 
which iathon’s “a . - r ragments of stone, 
te a Pn ' ened with decay, are left 
ry sou, as unworthy of being re- 
ig; elles we were sitting there, an old priest, 
a Was preparing to perform mass in the cathedral, 

_ Sm asked what we were doing. 

He evar gy the Casa Santa,’ we answered, 
Gittien Beene, oun oe Christian, meaning, of 
mative, oon Rog ama ' We replied in the affir- 
in its ampler sen” wever, to use the designation 

“* Ah, very well.’ replied our interro . 

y , gator. ‘I 

_ + ra ee the heretics from Bombay 

in ender re ways go to see the Casa Santa 
sult its present state.’” 


It would almost seem as if the new city of 


Panjim were bo ° 

of .2bdout to fall into a similar state 

day its ruined neighbour, for we are 

’ to the people are habituated from 
utter idleness,” and that “ they are 


4P to consider the fur niente their 


summum bonum.”’ Tere we have an account 
of the ‘ Castissos,’ or white families, as they 
are called in contradistinction to the ‘ Reinols’ 
or natives. 

‘* There is little wealth among the classes above 
described. Rich families are rare, landed property 
is by no means valuable; salaries small; and in so 


9 . ¥ . . 

300. a-year weuld be useless. Entertainments are 
not common ; a ball every six months at Govern- 
ment House, a few dinner parties, and an occasional 


the different little villages where the government 
employés reside, once a week there is quadrilling 
and waltzing, @ U’antique, some flirting, and a great 
deal of smoking in the verandah with the ladies, 
who are, generally speaking, European. Gambling 
is uncommon; high play unknown. The theatre is 
closed as if never to open again. No serenades 
float upon the evening gale, the guitarra hangs 
dusty and worm-eaten against the wall, and the 
cicisbeo is known only by name. Intrigue does not 
show itself so flauntingly as in Italy, and other parts 
of Southern Europe. Scandal, however, is as 
plentiful as it always is in a limited circle of idle 
society. The stranger who visits Goa, persuaded 
that he is to meet with the freedom of manners 
and love of pleasure which distinguish the people 
of the Continent, will find himself grievously mis- 
taken. The priesthood is numerous, and still in- 
fluential, ifnot powerful. The fair sex has not much 
liberty here, and their natural protectors are jealous 
as jailers, 


linen cap, long white waistcoat, with ponderous 


petticoat, and, out of doors, a huge white, yellow, 
blue, or black calico sheet, muffling the whole figure 
—is now confined to the poor—tlie ladies dress 
according to the Parisian fashions. As, however, 
steamers and the overland route have hitherto done 
little for Goa, there is considerable grotesqueness 
to be observed in the garments of the higher as well 
as the lower orders. ‘The usual mode of life among 
the higher orders is as follows:—They rise early, 
take a cold bath, and make a light breakfast at 
some time between, seven and nine. This is followed 
by a dinner, usually at two; it is a heavy meal of 
bread, meat, soup, fish, sweetmeats, and fruits, 
all served up at the same time, in admirable con- 
fusion. There are two descriptions of wine, in 
general use; the finto and branco, both imported 
from Portugal. About five in the evening some 
take tea and biscuits, after awakening from the 
siesta and bathing; a stroll at sunset is then in- 


fish, rice, and curry. Considering the little ex- 
ercise in vogue, the quantity of food consumed is 
wonderful. 
well as gentlemen.” 


It must not be supposed, however, that the 


influence of the ‘weed.’ With all their love 
of indolence, they find a little exercise occa- 
sionally beneficial; but their manner of in- 
dulging in it is not to be held up for imitation 
among civilized communities. Our author 
was returning home one evening shortly after 
his arrival at New Goa, when his ears were 
assailed by fearful outcries :— 


‘«* Salvador, what is that terrible noise—are 
they slaughtering a pig—or murdering a boy” 

‘‘ ‘Nothing,’ replied Salvador, ‘nothing whatever 
—gsome Christian beating his wife.’ 

“««Ts that a common recreation ”” 

see Very.’ 

‘« So we found out to our cost. First one gentle- 
man chastised his spouse, then another, and then 
another. To judge by the ear, the fair ones did 
not receive the discipline with that patience, sub- 
mission, and long-suffering which Eastern dames 
are most apocryphally believed to practise. In fact, 
if the truth must be told, a prodigious scuffling 
informed us that the game was being played with 





| similar good will, and nearly equal vigour by both 


| parties. 


The police at Goa never interfere with 


these little domesticalities; the residents, we sup- 


pose, lose the habit of hearing them, but the 
stranger finds them disagreeable. Therefore, we 
should strongly advise all future visitors to select 
some place of residence where they may escape the 


martial sounds that accompany such tours de force 


| nuisance. 


“af See _ locality devoted to the conversion of pig into pork 
sourée or nautch, make up the list of gaieties. In | teil: PIs P 





**The ancient Portuguese cost ume de dame, a plain | 


rosary slung over it, thick striped and coloured | 


x ss . ; when displayed by the lords and ladies of the 
cheap a country as Goa anything beyond 2007. or | atesiian pay ) 
. . ' eavilon. 


On one occasion we were obliged to 
change our lodgings for others less exposed to the 
Conceive inhabiting a snug corner of a 

If, as Mr. Burton asserts in a passage 
which we have extracted, “the fair sex has 
not much liberty in Panjim,” it must be ad- 
mitted that they make the best use in their 
she of the modicum allowed them. Reports 
1aving reached the author of a village near 
Panjim, named Seroda, said to be inhabited 
by beautiful Bayaderes, who permitted none 
of the rougher sex to dwell beneath the 
shadow of their roof-trees, he resolved, in the 
spirit of knight errantry, to visit the fascinat- 
ing houris. The distance from Panjim to the 
village is only fifteen miles, but the entire 
night was spent by an indolent and sleepy set 
of boatmen in conducting our traveller and 
two friends to their destination. This was 
attained after passing through a succession of 
cocoa groves which lay between the landing- 
place and the village:— 

‘‘The appearance of Seroda is intensely that of 
a Hindoo town. Houses, pagodas, tombs, tanks, 
with lofty parapets, and huge flights of steps, peepul 


| trees, and bazaars, are massed together in chaotic 


lords of Panjim are always under the narcotic | . ‘ 
to produce her dancing girls :— 





| 


! 


dulged in, and the day concludes with a supper of | 


The Goanese smoke all day, ladies as. | 





confusion. No such things as streets, lanes, or 
alleys exist. Your walk is invariably stopped at 
the end of every dozen steps by some impediment, 
as a loose wall, or a deep drop, passable only to the 
well practised denizens of the place. The town is 
dirty in the extreme, and must be fearfully hot 
in summer, as it is screened on all sides from the 
wind. The houses are raised one story above the 
ground, and built solidly of stone and mortar: as 
there is no attempt at order or regularity, their 
substantial appearance adds much to the strange- 
ness of the coup d’ail.” 

We need scarcely say that the-rude reali- 
ties of the place quickly dispelled the gay 
hopes that were entertained. Instead of 
beauteous female forms, men appeared far 
from prepossessing in appearance, and they 
were a the necessity of accepting the 
services of a ‘male Hindoo,’ who conducted 
them to a house of entertainment. Here 
they found a woman, but no Hebe; however, 
after an impromptu kind of breakfast had 
been discussed, which was regarded as the 
second ‘ rude reality,’ the landlady was asked 


‘This was the signal for universal activity. All 
the fair dames who had been gazing listlessly or 
giggling at the proceedings of their strange guests, 
now starting up as if animated with new life rushed 
off to don their gayest apparel: even the grey-haired 
matron could not resist the opportunity of display- 
ing her gala dress, and enormous pearl nose-ring. 
The tables were soon carried away, the rebec and 
kettledrum sat down in rear of the fiyurantes, and 
the day began in real earnest. The singing was 
tolerable for India, and the voices good. As usual, 
however, the highest notes were strained from the 
chest, and the use of the voir de gorge was utterly 
neglected. The verses were in Hindostanee and 
Portuguese, so that the performers understood 
about as much of them as our young ladies when 
they perform Italian bravura songs. There was 
little to admire either in the persons, the dress, or 
the ornaments of the dancers: common looking 
Maharatta women, habited in the usual sheet and 
long-armed bodice, decked with wreaths of yellow 
flowers, the red mark on the brow, large nose and’ 


ear-rings, necklaces, bracelets, bangles, and chain. 
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. . " | 
anklets, studded with strings of coarsely! Mr. Burton enters into considerable ethno- | of the planetary system will be ry 
sande brass bells. Some of them were very | logical details respecting the Hindoos of | terest, sometimes on account of the ba ng 
fair, having manifestly had the advantage 


of one | Malabar and the inhabitants of the Neil-| manner in which they are express 
European progenitor : others showed the usual dark | -herries, which mountains are possessed by a | times on account of the 
yellow hue; the features were seldom 7 race called the Todas, who practise poly- | tions which they involve 
bund heads, flat foreheads, eye’) andry and infanticide, and eschew agriculture. of some of these subjects, the Profes 
the streaks of black dye along the thickness of { oo 
pA ; ye ips, vanishing | We cannot aceompan Mr. Burton in his | been peculiarly happy. In proof of ro 
chee aad projecting noses, t of ‘jowl,’ do nat wanderings among the Blue Mountains; statement, we may adduce the style in 
make up a tivating physiognomy. A few, | but we promise our readers that they will | which he has explained the processes em. 
7 y, eae the youngest figurantes, were | find him an interesting and instructive com- | ployed in estimating the absolute Weights 
pretty. They performed in sets for about panion. ‘The ethnologist will glean much | of the several planetary spheres. He points 
coneluding with the or turban | valuable information with reference to the five | out that the attraction of the earth’s mass for 
performance, in which one lady | different races now settled upon those moun- | bodies on its surface is measured by the 
part of a man. tains. They have each a mythic history | rapidity of the vibrations of the pendulum, 


‘Our matron informed us that Seroda contains | which throws a thick and dazzling veil over | and that the attraction of the masses of the 
Ry Ayey ! sar tendan nor Nagy | a is te bat events and characters, magnifying men into | planets for bodies at known distances is asrer. 


-«. | deities, and crowding the dim and vague out- | tained by noting the rapidity with which the 

pm ye aaj » hy oe A gerd Sa Mery line of truth with "the wildest inventions. | draw their respective satellites from straigh, 
teehe enabled us to pronounce that Although this part of India has no claim to | forward onward motion in towards themselves, 

best were in her house, and, moreover, that | be ranked with those localities of the gorgeous | or if there are no satellites to observe, by 
there is staréely @ second-rate station in the Bom- | East, which, as Milton drew from the early | marking the amount of deviations they cause 
bay Presidency that does not contain prettier | travellers— in their neighbours’ movements. The earth's 


women and as good singers. The girls are bought “ Shower’d pearl and gold on her barbaric kings,” specific density is then compared with the 
is diedae ote tedeaae tase pred cake to hoe yet it is a region of fable and of marvel, | density of a mountain's mass by seeing how 


owner. When mere children they are initiated in which to an inquiring traveller of Mr. rd ‘eer wns y toe al yi wg wher py 
the mysteries of nautching,—one young lady who Burton's disposition, abounds with interest. p a Tr theotetan th an Ing 
iormed before us could scarcely have been five Before parting with the author, we must, | Gevected by observing oo same star Dy means 
old. Early habit engenders much enthusiasm | however, admonish him that his style of | of an instrument from which the plummet is 
for the att. The proportion of those bought in dis- | writing is open to improvement. Some of suspended on either side of the mecuntain. 
tant lands to those born at Seroda is said to be | the details of his narratives are very coarsely The results of the observation and calculation 
about one to five. Of late years the nefarious traffic | described, more especially when referring to | 4Fe thus given by Professor Nichol :— 
has diminished, but unhappily many are interested | those ‘ animals’—the fair sex! ‘¢ The result determines the weight of the earth 


in keeping it up as much as possible. at about 5°7 the weight of an equal volume of 
** Several of these nautch women can read and EEEEEEEEEEo=EES== water. Let me goa step further, using the words 
g P g 


| write. Our matron was powerful at reciting San- . of Professor Airy:—‘ The number of cubic miles 
1 serit shlokas (stanzas), aa te regards Pracrit, the | 2¥¢ Planetary System; its Order and P hy in the earth is avout 259,800 millions; each eubie 
popular dialect, she had studied all the best known sical Structure. By J. P. Nichol, LL. ~? | mile contains 147,200 millions of cubic feet; and 
works, Po ; . eh Bhahe —- = the my robe ge or! any the University each cubic foot upon the average erty = 
. legends ram, Raj oj, and other celebrated a » XC. lere. : a cubic foot of water, or 354 los. 6 or. 
characters. Their spoken ian is the corrupt Iy no branch of intellectual effort has so great re rte Calculate, then, the weight of the 
t form of Maharatta, called the Guasehee, in general | an advance been made towards the apprehen- | entire globe from these data ; nay, stop not at that ; 
use throughout the Goanese territory ; the efucnted sion of what Humboldt would call the great | employ the proportions already given, and whose 

mix up many Sanscrit vocables with it, and some | idea of causal connexion, as in the sublime | origin I have explained, and you may state in 
few can talk a little Portuguese. Their speaking | one of astronomy. Beneath every expressed | distinct numbers the actual weight avoirdupois of 
Hi = a — ger ren mtn Pipe ag gene henomenon one radical and universal law is | the sun and all his attendants.” 
t cotamonly di Acre, Dap - fren, § ao These re bis ta celestial cgunaes and see pd cuuse of Se 
: p _— o <b aga he es of relationship are manifest. No| ebb and flow of the waters o ocea 
cpt, and eat fowl and onions, an uneyuiveca! | single planet could be withdrawn from its | by the application of the law of gravity, i 
of low caste. They do not refuse to quit orbit without the loss being injuriously felt | another very nega specimen of simple ex- 
as is generally supposed, but, of course, | throughout the universal scheme. Nay, so | position. Tt has never before chanced to us 
prefer their homes to other places. Living being | exquisite is the adjustment of part to part, | tosee this difficult subject so clearly expressed 
extremely cheap most of the money made by that not even a single material atom contained | in an elementary book. The partial heaping 
nautehing is converted into pearl and gold orna- | within any of the spheres of space could be | up of the waters at the height of the tide 8 
ments; and these are handed down from genera- | destro without drawing down the un-| due not to the moon’s attraction for the 


tion to generation. Some of the coins strung to- | avoidable result of accumulating derangement | waters, but to the fact that the solid globe is 
Soins tv ee ee —— os _ = through centuries to come. The only differ. farther distant from the moon than the — 
eh og St ree French 5 Ane nah song ence between the annihilation of an atom and | covering it are, and is therefore not 80 = 
ym medal of the Lower Empire. Ws of a world, would be the length of time that | drawn by the force that diminishes ts the 
should be puzzled to account for how they came would ‘elapse before the destructive conse- | tance. On the opposite side of the eart ; 
there, did we not know that India has from the | quences had manifested themselves. The | waters are heaped up, because the solid sphere 
earliest been the t sink for Western gold. planetary system is the grandest and fullest | is nearer to the moon than they are, an om 
of the matrons have collected a considerable | expression of the idea of causal connexion sequently more powerfully drawn by cH 
stock of linen, pictures, and furniture for their | that has yet been vouchsafed to the investi- | that it “floats through them by 4 sligh 
houses, besides dresses and ornaments. Our | gations of human intellect. space,” as Professor Nichol expresses it, "am 


| | ae have been liberal enough to them of | In his ‘Contemplation of the Solar System,’ | thus leaves the surface of the water behind. : 


’ 80Me. 
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4 dows aad decttore prove. Each extablintienat vs the second edition of which was published in The most remarkable feature of the ‘ Pla- 


1844, Professor Nichol sketched various as- | netary System’ is, however, the illustrations 

] Se mone tenarhibio ge trea ~—S st ag tronomical Phgstmnenn that are so many ex- | of ths universality of the force of gravitation 
i epite 9 ey moth een doe sg that | Bibitions of the presence of the gravitating | that are offered in what are known ae the 
: a chain, a ting, or a watch, would find Seroda very | force. _ In his * Thoughts relating to the Sys-| periodic and secular perturbations effects | 
dangerous quarters. As a stranger soon learns, | *¢™m of the World,’ published in 1846, ‘he | planetary movements. These are the e tho On 
if everything is done to fleece him ; whether he have | “dded some new illustrations to these. In| that result from each planet yt : 
if five or five hundred rupees in his pocket, he may | the ‘ Planetary System ’ which has just issued power to disturb the motions of its >ciable : 
without farthing. | from the press, the best portions of those ear- | neighbours in space to a certain & H 
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: This seems a time-honoured custom lier works are reproduced, the inte irregulant 
. aaa , rnal ar- | extent. Th anation of these : 
the eres cherished by them from immemori —_ y the subject being somewhat leads directly ‘tb the gunsidereiem Bed the dis- f 
' ; : q and, in our opinion, improved. But f the planet Neptune, an 1 
| R y= the - ¢ ame ‘ Nautch’ | besides this, there are novel features of ex- of this incident Professor Nichol has con 
i peop those ir Hindoo sisters, ceeding interest presented, which the recent | to make very intelligible. We regret ex: 
Hindoo ~omcnng ay , and no respectable | strides in cosmical research hate enabled the | the entire narrative is too long for us  € 


astronomer to furnish. These novel portions | tract for the perusal of our readers. At™ 
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aan, | the Professor tells us how it was 
singularly found that the planet is by no 
means so distant from the sun as theory had 
yssumed it to be, but this was unimportant, 
— real victory that analysis had achieved 
was the detection of the direction of the disturbing 
force, for then we could summon the telescope to 
our aid, and—after the planet had been seen— 
observations would accomplish all that remained.” 
concludin es of the book are occu- 
ite a Clenasd 4 sketch of the little that 
is known regarding the physical structure of 
the several orbs of the system. The sun, the 
moon, the planets, and the comets divide this 
remnant between them. There is some little 
concerning the nature of the eruptive force 
that must have been at work in hollowing out 
the lunar craters that will repay the attention 
even of those who are familiar with the state- 
ments of the contemplations of the solar 
m, and thoughts relating to the system 
of the world. There is also an interesting 
allusion in a note to considerations that have 
recently been advanced by Mr. Kirkwood, of 
Philadelphia, in support of the nebular hypo- 
thesis, showing that the periods of the rota- 
tions of the several planets may be found in 
the breadths of the zones that are filled by 
the — attractive force of each 
ctive orb. 
And now a word with Professor Nichol as 
to his style. There are certain essential 
qualifications that the world seeks in men 
when they set themselves up for teachers 
of science, whether by oral instruction or 
by written books. In the first place, it 
requires that the professing teacher shall 
know thoroughly what he undertakes to 
communicate; and in the second place, 
that he shall be able to explain clearly what 
it is that he knows. His own views must 
be accurate and sound, and able to stand 
the test of the most refined scrutiny ; and the 
words in which he seeks to give expression to 
his views must be simple, well chosen, and 
full of meaning, every term admitting of easy 
and distinct definition, and every relation 
Presenting itself instantaneously and unmis- 
sagan In the exact proportion in which 
the authors of scientific treatises fulfil these 
conditions will they be successful in their 
vocation. The writer who presents accurate 
and precise thoughts in clear and terse lan- 
@, 18 like a blacksmith shaping a horse- 
by skilful blows of the hammer; while 
he who runs away from the business imme- 
diately before him into diffuse and misty rig- 
marole, resembles rather an incapable work- 
man, endeavouring to conceal his inefficienc 
y assiduously hammering at the iron with 
some wooden implement. Now, it would be 
he dificult task for us to show, if indeed we 
Mishel act chy done an het Fpetinee 
y knows subject well, but 
“ pesneases the faculty of expressing his 
bie in perspicuous phraseology. We 
hig ane Ae the teacher's 
e therefore the more surprised 
the ~— wot a prypexs the ralet over 
ee “2 OF wielding the hammer 
een rUaY grimacing instead of effectually 
pened ating Pome us sant it —— hap- 
trich gathe the beasts 
: by a loud proclamation 
pe about to fly. When the 
xpectant animals was assem- 
course, n as wings and shot along in 
bya single », RO "He ban” earth, however, 
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was about to soar above the clouds and stars, 
but he had remained true to the dust. We 
seriously recommend the moral of this fable 
to the attentive consideration of Professor 
Nichol. He really has a very good pair of 
legs to go upon, and knows how to employ 
them usefully ; but his wings are rudimentary 
ones, and will not enable him to fly any 
more than those of the ostrich. His readers 
are continually disturbed, as they follow him 
along the path in which he invites them to 
walk, by the uncouth and grotesque efforts 
that he makes to rise above the natural mode 
of progression. It is hardly conceivable that 
the accomplished writer who has sucessfully 
grappled in this book with the difficulties of 
the planetary arrangements and perturba- 
tions, and made their laws and conditions 
intelligible even to the uninitiated, could 
have penned the following paragraph. In 
this instance, when describing the manner 
in which the discoveries of Galileo were re- 
ceived by the astronomers of his day, he flaps 
his poetic wings under an impression that he 
is about to fly :— 


‘The resistance, too, thus exhibited, was made 
to one of the grandest revelations ever vouchsafed 
to man of the magnificence of the creation sur- 
rounding him. Putting out of sight the poverty 
and feebleness of the nature which this wonderful 
universe is ever wooing upwards, it might well 
appear incredible, notwithstanding the loveliness 
of the planet on which we tread, that the idea of 
its constituting the whole or the chief part of that 
universe—-these higher and more wonderful orbs 
being only lights framed to attend it—should have 
ever seemed so much dearer than the truth, that 
through these orbs, as symbols, even an infinite 
God shows somewhat of His form and glory to 
man; not all the while, even though robed in 
majesty so resplendent, forgetting this little earth 
and its inhabitants. Yes! it indeed seems im- 
possible, that the notion of our world as a solitary 
globe, surrounded by a sparkling glassy concave, 
could ever be more agreeable to an immortal spirit, 
with its purified hopes and imperishable longings, 
than a fathomless midnight, where every orb is 
whispering of regions beyond this—even beyond 
death and the grave—through which, as eternity 
flows on, that spirit might ever ascend as its 
power and purity increase; being drawn ever 
nearer to the centre and source of all glory and 
goodness! But alas! in this direction there is 
little incredible. It is not difficult to look upwards, 
and yet be satisfied to dwell below. Earth binds 
us by strong inducements.” 


The next paragraph begins with the augue 
expression, ‘‘ What I have spoken of belongs 
to the farce ;” indeed it does so. The Pro- 
fessor is at least honest, but honesty does not 
always imply good taste. We are confident 
that Dr. Nichol could not himself tell us what 
he means by this outburst of sonorous ver- 
bosity. We should have been inclined to pass 
silently over the passage had it stood com- 

anionless, but it by no means does so. It is 
but a selection from many analogous instances 
which disfigure the work. And this unpleas- 
ing deformity appears likewise in the 
books that have been written by the Pro- 
fessor’s pen. Painful inflation is clearly the 
disease of his idiosyncrasy; and when words 
fail him, he draws upon the resources of the 
engraver's burin to make his disorder manifest. 
In the new edition of the ‘ Architecture of the 
Heavens,’ which appeared at the commence- 
ment of the last year, a series of fanciful en- 
_gravings was interspersed amidst the pages. 
These symptoms of the disease were to us 
even of more disagreeable 


articulate ones. We do not think 





inch, boasted that -he | 
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a sort of plastic mud into something like the 
outlines of the human form, is a reverent or 
suggestive illustration of the presence of the 
creative step. Nor do we think the repre- 
sentation of a commonplace looking man, fall- 
ing back with his hands crossed on his fore- 
head, surmounted by an amphitheatre of long- 
haired babies, will help any one’s fancy to the 
conception of the human soul listening to 
eternal melodies. 








LT’ Art de Briller en Société. By M. Bescher- 

elle, ainé. Marescq and Co. 
As another specimen of light French litera- 
ture of a certain class, we this week select 
‘The Art of Shining in Society,’ by M. Bes- 
cherelle, Librarian of the Louvre, and author 
of a ‘ Dictionary of the French Language,’ of 
acknowledged merit. If there is one accom- 
plishment in which our worthy neighbours 
consider themselves, and are allowed by others 
to be, pre-eminent, it is in that of politeness. 
You may question their literary or scientific 
supremacy, or you may assert that we surpass 
them in manufactures, without fear of offend- 
ing them. But not a doubt must be ex- 
neg of their supremacy in politeness and 
igh breeding—of their being the highest 
type of the ‘glass of fashion and the mould 
of form,’—or of their being, as Molire says, 
‘le centre du bon gout, du bel esprit, et de 
la galanterie.’ So convinced are they of their 
superiority in this respect, that for all who 
do not bow as they bow, dance as they dance, 
talk as they talk, or imitate their tastes and 
fashions, they have but one remark—* Ce sont 
des barbares.’ Under such circumstances we 
are amazed at the puerilities of some of the 
works published in Paris for guiding to the 
attainment of these graces. The French 
people cannot have much innate politeness, if 
such common-place directions are needed for 
‘shining in society ’ as the following—coming, 
as they do, from the pen of an eminent lexi- 
cographer :— 

“To carry a toothpick constantly between the 
teeth is maurais ton; so is it also to carry a flower, 
or to be constantly thrusting the fingers into the 
guins, 

‘We should always keep ourselves at a certain 
distance from the person who speaks to us, because 
it may happen to him to be surprised by a sudden 
sneezing, or some other accident which would neces- 
sitate the employment of an umbrella. 

“It is not right to hide a visitor's hat, to give 
bitter things to children, to stop the clocks at a 
ball, to pull aside your neighbour's chair as he is 
about to sit down, or to put pins in your snuff-box 
before offering him a pinch. 

“Vulgar, indecent words are shameful in con- 
versation. 

“« Persons afflicted with strong breath would do 
well to perfume themselves, and never put them- 
selves right in front of any one they are speaking to. 

‘‘ Impertinence is very objectionable. 

‘It is very rude in a party to speak a language 
with which all are not acquainted. 

“In speaking you should never thrust your hands 
into your pockets, 

“Cleanliness ought always to be the principal 
thing in the toilette. 

‘The principal power of the physiognomy resides 
in the eyes. e chief thing to be avoided is, not 
to keep them shut, and not to frown or move the 
eyebrows incessantly. 

‘* It matters little whether we have a large or a 
small mouth, and as there is no means of changing 
what Nature has given us, the best way is to put 
up with it. It is excessively ridiculous to attempt 

give oneself a little mouth in talking—it 


to 
that the causes the most insupportable grimace that can be 
picture of a coarse looking foot, splashing up imagined. 
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more silly in a man, than constantly at her 
or his own face in the glass when speaking ; it 
proves that neither was brought In rooms in 
which 


"Constant remember that a drawing-room is 
a , and you are playing a part before the 
public, who will applaud or hiss as you play well 
or ill.” 

The English, says M. Bescherelle, ‘are a 
Pp j caiiiaand pained at the pleasure 
of others,’ ‘ of a weak and languishing mind,’ 
and ‘of a cold and weak imagination. 

The following is an example of the learned 

’s directions to his compatriots 
for acquiring the pronunciation of our lan- 


‘Never say , but Beyrone; Shakspeare, 
but Chespire; F ingay, but Fozzrinngay; The 
Times, but Taisme ; spleen, but spline ; keepsake, 
but kipsike; muffin, but meufine ; sandwich, but 


sandouiche. And take ial care never to commit 
the blunder of a lady, who is still laughed at, of 
calling a steeplechase sept petites chaises.” 

Next to the paramount object of teaching 
his coun en how to “briller en société,” 
M. Bescherelle’s chief design appears to have 
been to collect anecdotes and as much gos- 
sipping information as possible, on the diffe- 
rent topics treated of. This makes many of 
his articles readable, though in none is there 
much that is strikingly new. We suspect 
that his hope was to rival Brillat Lavarin’s 
“* Physiologie du Gout,” one of the most curi- 
ous and amusing, learned and witty, books in 
the French language ; and yet it is exclusively 
on the art of good eating and good drinking: 
but he has completely failed. Such a task, 
indeed, as this hardly becomes a lexicographer, 
nor can the nature of his studies have Fitted 
him for it. The elephant will never be grace- 
ful in a quadrille. 

As a specimen of the better parts of the 
work, the following is from the article on 
dinners :— 

** At table there are a multitude of petty usages 
which a man is bound to observe. But a lesson 
given by the Abbé Delille to the Abbé Cosson, will 
render it unn for us to relate them. The 
Abbé Cosson was a professor of belles lettres, at the 
College Mazarin, and was literally saturated with 
Greek and Latin,—he was in fact a well of science. 
He thought that his learning fully qualified him to 
shine in society; and he one Tow hotated of the 
manner in which he had acquitted himself at a 

d aristocratic dinner at Versailles. The Abbé 

ille said he was sure he must have committed a 
hundred blunders. ‘How so!’ cried Cosson, ‘ why, 
I did like everybody else!'"—‘What presumption!’ 
answered Delille; ‘Iam sure you did nothing of 
the kind. Butletussee. What was the first thing 
you did on setting down at table!’ ‘I opened my 
nape ant Satan it beneath my chin!’—‘ But 

y does that! Well,—how did you eat your 
soup!’ ‘ Like everybody else,—I took my spoon 
im one hand and my fork in the other.’—‘ Your 
fork, — heavens! Nobody eats soup with a 
fork ! t what next!’ ‘I ate an egg.’"—‘ And 
what did do with the shell!’ ‘Left it on my 
plate !'—‘ You should have broken it! What next?” 
“I asked for bowilli.’—‘ You should have said boiled 
beef,—nobody says bouilli. Whatnext!’ ‘Iasked 
for a fowl.'—*‘ Nobody says aes ou should have 


said chapon or ith 
bread?’ ‘Cut it into pieces.’ —‘ Sakede dee that, 
you should have broken it. And how, after dinner, 


did you take your coffee! ‘ Oh, to that, I 
eb ad everybody cae, T poured it in my 
saucer !’—‘ Wrong again, — why, unfort 
fellow, you did nothing like an dy else.’ 7 
To retort, in conclusion, upon M. Bescher- 
elle, for his not very flattering opinion of Eng- 
lish breeding, we must trespass upon the 


« Nothing i ing in a woman, or a| patience of our readers a little longer, just to 
7 can, tnt look poe coe that by far the best parts of his book 


are pillaged, word for word, from our own 
great model of politeness, Lord Chesterfield ! 
A hundred proofs are at hand, but one will 
suffice : 


Bescherelle. 

‘‘ Le défaut d’attention, 
qui est réellement un 
manque de pensées, est 
ou une folie ou une 
manie. On doit non 
seulement § remarquer 
chaque chose, mais cette 
attention doit étre vive 
et prompte, comme d’ob- 
server d'un coup-d’eil 
toutes les personnes qui 
sont dans un _ salon, 
leurs mouvemens, leurs 
regards, et leurs paroles, 
et cependant sans les 
regarder fixement et 
sans paroitre les observer. 
Cette observation vive, 
et qui neanmoins ne se 
fait point remarquer, est 
d'un avantage infini dans 
la vie, et l'on doit mettre 
tousses soinsal’acquerir ; 
au contraire, ce qu’on 
appelle absence d’esprit 
qui est une inadvertence 
et un manque d’attention 
& ce que se passe, rend 
un homme si semblable 
& un sot ou a un fou que 
‘pour moi,’ dit Lord 
Chesterfield, ‘je n’y vois 
ox de difference réelle.’ 

Jn sot ne pense jamais ; 
un fou a perdu toute 
pensée; et un homme 
distrait est, pour le mo- 
ment, sans pensées.”’ 


Chesterfield. 

‘“‘Want of attention, 
which is really want of 
thought, is either folly 
or madness. You should 
not only have attention 
to everything, but a 
quickness of attention, 
so as to observe, at once, 
all the people in the 
room, their motions, 
their looks, and their 
words ; and yet without 
staring at them, and 
seeming to be an obser- 
ver. This quick and 
unobserved observation 
is of infinite advantage 
in life, and is to be ac- 
quired with care; and, 
on the contrary, what is 
called absence, which is 
a thoughtlessness and 
want of attention about 
what is doing, makes a 
man so like either a fool 
or a madman, that, for 
my part, I see no real 
difference. A fool never 
has thought ; a madman 
has lost it ; and an ab- 
sent man is, for the 
time, without it.” 








Kate Devereux ; a Story of Modern Life. 
3 vols. Bentley. 

Tue first notion received of a novel is, per- 
haps, ee the true one. From the 
erusal of ‘ Kate Devereux’ we rose with no 
avourable impression. If our interest be 
excited, we gain nothing by the excitement, 
no ideas or suggestions, no incentives to right- 
doing or thinking. To a confirmed novel- 
reader, however, it may possess attractions. 
There is plot enough, and character enough, 
but the general tone of sentiment is, we think, 
unhealthy. The author professes to be writ- 
ing a tale of modern life. What are we to 
understand by this? Certainly we should be 
apt to look fora story which might give us 
an insight into society as it at present exists ; 
which might portray some of its leading 
features, and show some of its characteristic 
blessings or misfortunes. We should expect 
to know more, a little more, of the ‘forms and 

pressures’ of the time from such a novel. 
Kate Devereux herself, like Mercy, in the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ though “‘a pretty lass, 
is troubled with ill conditions.” There is in 
her not a little of that vulgar pride which 
thinks more of rank than of mind, more of 
wy blood than of good character; and also 
at narrow-minded interest which negatives 
principle and even renounces conscience. For 
instance, almost at the commencement of the 
novel we find our heroine seated one day by 
the side of her nde E ony Baron. It is a 
interview, and Kate gives him a lock 
of her hair, and then ie~saher uncom- 


fortable all the time—tells her that when he | 


comes of age, he shall have three hun 


year and a good salary besides 
few words makes her an offer. 


«Become your wife, John Baron!’ €xclaimes 
Kate, rising and drawing herself up to " 
height. ‘ Your wife! the wife of John Bee 
farmer's son! ‘The thing is too ridicule’ 
Devereux to be again allied to a Baron! . 
once in a century is enough,’ ” ——— 


Poor John gazed at her in aston; 
and well he might, for at this ver ime Ba 
father was dependent even for ew u “ 
relative and an unknown friend. We Iok 
little further. Mr. Devereux is dead and the 
family are certainly in very poor cireum. 
stances, when one day Mrs. Devereuy, 
brother, a very wealthy and very disagree. 
able man, from India, calls at ‘the manor 
house. Hoozoor Sydajee, as he is named 
takes a dislike to Kate at the first, and the 
aversion is mutual. The visit terminates with 
a oh oer from the uncle to take the two 
eldest boys back with him to India:— 


** ¢ Kate,’ said Mrs. Devereux to her daughter, as 
soon as she became a little calm. ‘ What do you 
think of your uncle, and of his proposal?’ 

** «7 think he himself is a selfish, heartless man, 
who seems not to have one grain of feeling in his 
composition,’ said Kate; ‘but though I can’t bear 
him, it seems to me his offer is an excellent one for 
the boys, and if they wish to go with him, I hope 
you will allow them.’ 

*** You don’t say so, Kate!’ interrupted her 
mother, giving way once more to her tears, ‘ how 
can you give such an opinion, when you dislike 
him so much? How could I trust my boys with 
him?’ Kate was silent a minute or two, for the 
same thought had struck her; at last she said,— 

** «Reginald appears to have taken his fancy; 
besides, being a boy of spirit, I do not think hewill 
be ill-treated; it is more for Bernard that I fear. 
However, my uncle’s disagreeableness may all pro- 
ceed from his manner, and he may have a good 
heart for aught we know! Some excuse should be 
made for him, considering he has spent so many 
years of his life amongst pagans.’” 


And so it is arranged that the boys shall 
go to India. Then comes a letter from the 
uncle, proposing that Annie, the second 
daughter, should be his heiress, and be 
brought up as a Roman Catholic, and edu- 
cated at a French convent. Mrs. Devereux 
weeps and says, God’s will must be done, 
while Kate looks imploringly in her face. 
“Just think, mamma,” she_ exclaimed, 
“Annie is to be her uncle’s heiress. How 
can you hesitate?” So the poor girl is sent 
off, having promised her mother to read 
chapter in the Bible every morning, as 4 sort 
of charm against Popish influence. 

We do not propose entering upon the plot, 
which is rather intricate, but not badly = 
veloped. The gipsy underplot, however, am 
the various circumstances connected with tt 
are both unpleasant and improbable. a 
‘stumble all belief,’ to quote a forcible tho 
inelegant expression of Cowper's. 

Although ae cannot speak favourably of 
the book, it will be but fair to its author to 
give one pleasant extract from its Le ope 
tainly not the only quotation we might mase 
would space permit. The description of 
in her first situation as nursery-maid 12 © 
family of Mrs. Charteris, and the amusing 
scenes connected therewith, form perhaps mi 
most interesting portion of the novel. Bu 
prefer extracting a conversation whi saree 
in her next place, where Kate becomes he 

ion to an old lady, whose portrait 

t given:— 

“< Her features were beautifully regular, hero 


a 
> and then jp 
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plexion ir and clear, her eyes bright blue, 
odim try ois and her hair a golden brown, a 
: that concealed the grey that must have been 
there. Her dress, on the present occasion, was a 

stiff and lustrous silver-grey satin, with full 
we long waist, and sleeves only reaching the 
elbow, finished off with long lace frills; a snowy, 

white neckerchief, pinned primly over her 
bust and throat; a neat little cap, approaching the 
fshion of the day, but with long lappets, corre- 
sponding to the lace on her sleeves; rather high- 
heeled shoes, though not quite so high as were worn 
in days gone by, and black velvet mittens edged 
with lace, completed her costume.” 


Of a character as singular as her attire was 
the ancient maiden with whom Kate takes up 
her abode. , — 

The following extract is characteristic both 
of Mrs. Marjory Castlemaine and of the book 
generally, and as such we give it:— 

“*Your name is Kate, is it not? How old are 
you!” 

" «Yes, ma’am, my name is Kate,’ replied she; 
‘and I am exactly eighteen and a half years old.’ 

“You are very young,’ observed Mrs. Marjory, 
‘considering that this is your second situation.’ 

“*T was anxious to begin early to do something 
for my family,’ rejoined Kate. ‘Since my poor 
father's death, my dear mother has been in very 
straitened circumstances, and quite unable to 
support us all at home.’ 

“¢ And so you very properly tried to do something 
for yourself,’ said the old lady. ‘Mrs. Charteris 
stated, if I mistake not, in her first letter, that you 
are of ancient family; is it true? 

“*Yes, ma’am,’ replied Kate, who felt they were 
coming on dangerous ground, and wondered how 
much Mrs. Marjory knew. 

“*T heard, too,’ continued the old lady, with a 
anile, ‘that you took it in your wise little head to 
_ a servant, or at least as something very much 

e one. Just as if any one who saw you could 
suppose for a moment that you were anything but 
a lady! it strikes me you are a silly little thing.’ 

“*In some respects I dare say I am,’ replied 
Kate, laughing. 

“Very silly and very simple you would have 
me to suppose, I see!’ continued Mrs. Marjory; 
‘but do you mean to say that you ever looked in 
the glass at ‘ope own ye aquiline nose, and after 

seriously proposed to palm yourself off upon 
the world at large as a stamina saan ? “ 

“*IT'do not know anything about my poor nose 
which should prevent me,’ rejoined Kate, laughing 
in 7" 7 herself. 

““Well, my dear little simpleton, you have 
much to learn,’ continued the old lols there is 
. much difference between a human being in 
be mo veins runs ancient blood, and a peasant 
vhose forefathers have, during time immemorial, 
po - ois ground, as there is between a blood horse 
bs Se mag s dray. Do you understand? The 
ee bande points, and the other has coarse ones. 
mae — little nose told me the moment I 
you are of aristocratic lineage, which 


rv ~ observation confirms. I am pleased with 
litte - of your head, and with your neatly-shaped 


nd, even although it is so brown. How- 


ever, time and care will cure th 
at. Let 
Your foot, now, my child.’ are 


“py te thous’ : . 
mad, but did 9 male acquaintance a little 
remarkably well-sha ed, aristocratic foot, 
nae ton “tog 3 exclaimed Mrs. Marjory ; ‘it is a 
well-d aed” however, but the high instep, and 
pens arch of _the sole, make up for that in 
; . egw like to see you walk now, Kate. 
Dear ne character very much from the walk.” 
» Said Kate, in dismay, ‘ I im- 


You not to scrutinise me 
ha so closely; or at 
Otherwise T first, till I get accustomed to you. 


me so nervous and frightened 
Te enemy ae ene ah 
Marjory cepts —and with me!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
is frightened y the thing is monstrous! Nobody 

aime! All the world knows that I 


like people to be perfectly free and unconstrained ! 
To please me you must artlessly say and do what- 
ever comes into your head!’ 

_ “* * But what if I betray plebeian points?’ asked 
Kate archly; ‘I am no doubt an incongruous mix- 
ture, for my aristocratic blood only comes through 
my father; while my mother, on the other hand, 
was a farmer’s daughter, though certainly her 
ancestors had lived in the same comfortable dwell- 
ing for three hundred years!’ 

‘“* “Well, you may term that, in some sort, a 
nobility of the plough!’ rejoined Mrs. Marjory, 
gravely, ‘and I have no doubt that your mother, 
for a farmer's daughter, is a very superior woman.’ 

“Kate winced at the patronizing manner in 
which the old lady spoke of Mrs. Devereux, but 
she did not know what to say, so was silent. 

“« «My dear,’ continued Mrs. Marjory, ‘ since we 
are upon this subject, I would have you know that 
in mixed marriages generally, such as that between 
your father and mother, the children are divided 
into three classes, those in whom, like yourself, the 
Norman type is clearly developed ; others represent- 
ing, as plainly, the mother’s Saxon blood; and one 
or two neither one thing or another, who may be 
denominated hybrids! So, my dear girl, as you 
are the true representative of your father, whoever 
he was, at least I have no doubt of it, pray do not 
give yourself any concern as to the impression you 
may make upon me. In fact, you have already 
made a very good one,—so rest contented.’ ” 








Memoirs of a Literary Veteran, including 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the most dis- 
tinguished Literary Characters from 1794 
to1849. By R. P. Gillies. 3 vols. Bentley. 

[Second Notice. ] 
In the second volume of these Memoirs, our 
veteran author takes leave of most of his 
anecdotes of the pranks and eccentricities of 
old Scotch lairds, and carries us into the heart 
of his highest literary friends and acquaint- 
ances. In Chapter V. we find that 5 has 
written a letter to Scott under the influence 
of mental depression, which we are obliged to 
regard as morbid, since no man could have 
started in the arduous field of literature with 
greater advantages than Mr. R. P. Gillies. 

Sir Walter’s reply is excellent and charac- 

teristic. The following passage deserves es- 

pecial notice:— 


‘Tn truth, it gives me great pain to think thata 
young gentleman at your time of life, with such 
favourable prospects, and a disposition so amiable, 
should give way to that state of depression which 
your letter announces. Believe me, it is not right 
to do so, and it is very possible to avoid it. The 
fiend which haunts you, if resisted, will flee from 
you. Plunge into active study, diversified by 
agreeable company and regular exercise; ride, 
walk, dance or shoot, or hunt, or break stones on 
the highway rather than despond about your health, 
which is the surest way in the world to bring about 
the catastrophe which you are apprehensive of. 
An untaught philosopher, my neighbour in this 
place, had the misfortune to lose an only son, at an 
age when the parent's heart is chiefly wrapt up in 
his offspring. He used always to be of my fishing 
parties, but within a day or two after the funeral, 
I was surprised at his joining me with his spear in 
his hand. ‘I see you are surprised,” he said, with 
the tears in his eyes, ‘and undoubtedly I have 
sustained the severest wound which fate could have 
inflicted ; but were I to sit down to muse over it, 
my heart would break, or I should go mad, and I 
judge it more like a man who has duties left to per- 
form, to resum@@y active occupations of business 
and of pastime.™ Go you, my dear sir, and do 
likewise. If you would not laugh at me, I should 
recommend you to fall heartily in love with the 
best and prettiest girl in your neighbourhood.” 


This is first-rate advice—kindly, manly, 
and wise. We recommend it to all young 
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gentlemen morbidly inclined, and to men of 
all ages, excepting those to whom, from the 
graver hints of time, a pretty young girl may 
have become an object of some alarm. 

In 1812, our author returned to Edinburgh 
to assume the gown and wig of an advocate, 
and to pay 360/. for the distinguished honour 
of a permission to wear them in public. Of 
this right he did not much care to avail himself, 
his chief object being to obtain access to great 
libraries. Besides this, he devoted a con- 
siderable portion of time to hunting out rare 
and curious old books and manuscripts at 
stalls, sales, or in private collections. During 
one of these searches he discovered some 
original letters of Lady Grange from the 
Island of St. Kilda, written on whitey-brown 
paper with soot and milk instead of ink, and 
in a style of penmanship and orthography so 
extraordinary as to fill him with raptures. 
But they had fallen into the possession of 
Mr. Blackwood, who refused to sell. This 
seems to have greatly incensed Mr. Gillies. 
While in the height of his wrath, Sir Walter 
dropped in, and the following exquisite scene 
ensued:— 

“Taking up a fox-brush, which I used as a 
duster, he waved it in mock solemnity of admoni- 
tion: ‘ Don’t be so very wrathful,’ said he ; ‘ Black- 
wood only wants to turn Rachael Chieslie to the 
best pecuniary account, and he is in treaty for the 
letters with Mr. Erskine of Mar, who, as a relation 
of Lord Grange, will give five times as much in order 
to suppress them, as we could offer with a view to 
publication.’—‘ But they ought not to be locked up 
by Mr. Erskine; they deserve to be published.’— 
‘And so do away for ever with the romantic cha- 
racter which has hitherto attached to this amiable 
and accomplished lady? But, for your comfort, 
know and perpend, that, unnoticed and unsus- 
pected, I one morning took notes of all that seemed 
most curious in the letters, and so would be in con- 
dition to bolster up a full and true account of Lady 
Grange’s captivity, without needing to trouble 
Blackwood, or the laird of Mar.’” 


This is a rich anecdote; but was it quite 
right of Sir Walter to have done this, ‘un- 
noticed and unsuspected?’ We think it cer- 
tainly was not, though it is quite impossible 
to help laughing at it. 

The account of the literary commencement 
of Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd-Poet, is very 
interesting. He was driving a herd of cattle 
from Ettrick to Edinburgh, to be sold at All 
Hallow Fair, during the very ungenial month 
of November, when he “ suddenly conceived 
the notion of getting a volume into print!” 
But the volume had to be written, and how 
was he to put down the ballads as he composed 
them in his mind? We are informed that he 
effected this by every now and then running 
into a shop “ to borrow a stump of pen and a 
morsel of paper,” to write down the verses as 
soon as they were ready ; and then to scamper 
after his herd, who were not likely to wait for 
him. 

But this was not the only great feat of 
authorship performed by the vigorous Ettrick 
Shepherd. Mr. Gillies directly asserts, that 
but for Hogg’s suggestion, ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ would gg ly never have attained 
its popularity. e way in which this was 
edn 1 about, Mr. Gillies attributes to a 
pretended fragment from an ancient Chaldee 
manuscript, written by Hogg, in which a 
number of the principal men of letters in 
Edinburgh were represented under the sem- 
blance of a set of strange monsters, after the 
fashion of Dutch diableries, who came crowd- 
ing round Mr. Blackwood, (very much as the 
creatures gather round Christian, in the old 
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very interesting discussion on poetic 
composition, as an art, appears to have taken 
place between our author and Wordsworth. 
A brief e from one of Wordsworth’s 
letters will sufficiently set forth the argu- 
ment :— 


“Your first position, that every idea which 
passes through a poet's mind may be made pas- 
sionate, and therefore poetical, I am not sure that 
I understand. If you mean through a poet’s mind 
when in a poetical mood, the words are nothing 
but an identical proposition. But a poet must be 
subject to a thousand thoughts in common with 
other men, and many of them must, I suppose, be 
as unsusceptible of alliance with poetic passion as 
the thoughts that interest ordinary men. But the 
range of poetic feeling is far wider than is ordi- 
narily supposed, and the furnishing new proofs of 
this fact is the only incontestible demonstration of 
genuine poetic genius. 2ndly, ‘The moment a 
clear idea of any kind is conceived, it ought to be 
brought out directly and rapidly as possible, with- 
out any view to any icular style of language.’ 
I am not sure that I comprehend your meaning 
here. Is it that a man’s thoughts should be noted 
down in prose, or that he should express them in 
any kind of verse that they most easily fall into? I 
think it well to make brief memoranda of our most 
interesting thoughts in prose; but to write frag- 
ments of verse is an embarrassing practice. A 
similar course answers well in yainting, under the 
name of studies; but in poetry it is apt to betray a 
ee into be ney and to turn him out of 

is course for the purpose of lugging in these 
ready-made pieces by the head seo thoabians, Or 
do you simply mean, that such thoughts as arise in 
the process of composition should be expressed in 
the first words that offer themselves, as being 
likely to be most energetic and natural? If so, 
this is not a rule to be followed without cautious 
exceptions.” 

Much may be said on the side of Mr. 
Gillies, but we think the soundest judgment 


lies in the argument of Wordsworth,—in fact, 
it is — calling Wordsworth out ‘on his own 


“ Geen ing on the contrast of manner 
in the ysicians, Dugald Stewart 
and Dr. Browne—to the effect that the former 


of manners—Mr. Gillies hazards the opinion, 
that if Dr. Browne had given a rwnee 
attention to the works of Emmanuel Kant, he 
a re mastered the difficulties, and pre- 
ven many misrepresentations and con- 
fusions that have been made of the Kantesi 
We fear we are likely to wait a long 
time before anybody will successfully acoom- 
plish this very arduous ‘work of love.’ The 
clear-headed and immediate ao of 
a = ’ by 


j 


the manuscript of the novel of ‘ 

Mackenzie, author of the ‘Man of ing,’ 
(the of *W ’ being then 
unknown, ) is a far more obvious process. 
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It is curious to learn at this day, that some 
five-and-thirty years ago, Mr. Blackwood gave 
his opinion that German literature was ‘a 
mere delusion,’ and that the mine had been 
already ‘worked and exhausted.’ Monk 
Lewis was at this period Ap rg to have 
made all the best translations that were to be 
got out of German literature. N otwithstand- 
ing these opinions, Mr. Gillies published some 
of the earliest cranslations we possess, and 
which were highly successful. It would also 
appear that to our literary veteran we are in- 
debted for the first translations from the 
Danish. The poet he selected for this pur- 
pose was Oehlenschliger, whom he regarded 
as the Shakspere of Denmark. 

The close of the second volume gives an 
accdunt of our author’s residence in Dresden, 
and his acquaintance with Ludovic Tieck. 

The third volume contains an account of 
the visit of Mr. Gillies to Weimar, and his 
interview with Goethe, which is very interest- 
ing, though the various translated extracts 
from the dramatic (or rather, the very un- 
dramatic) play of Tasso, might well have been 
spared. But if Mr. Gillies deserves the grati- 
tude of the English reading public, for his 
early efforts in the introduction of German 
literature, he is also entitled to a similar re- 
cognition with regard to the Swedish. He 
was at this time one of the editors of the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly.’ 


**My own leading object in the cultivation of 
foreign literature was to demonstrate the existence 
of treasures hitherto unknown and unexpected, to 
bring out of the dark mine gems and ore—the very 
existence of which had been denied. I resolved, 
therefore, that, in my editorial article for the first 
number, I should enter on entirely new ground,— 
namely, by giving a resumé of the modern literature 
of Sweden. In regard to this topic, I had been 
scorned and flouted at both in Edinburgh and 
London, not by literary friends, of course, but by 
other advisers, who, without taking the trouble to 
read or write much, were yet thoroughly convinced 
that Sweden had no other authors to boast of but 
Linnzus and Swedenborg. af . ” 

“The article which I produced on this neglected 
subject was hastily drawn up; but I had the pleasure 
of seeing it mentioned, with great praise, and 
republished entire in more than one of the German 
and French contemporary journals.” 


We intimated in the opening sentences of 
our first notice of these volumes, that memory 
was unfortunately not identical with pleasure. 
They do, indeed, contain a ‘mingled yarn,’ 
much of which, as we have shown, possesses 
great interest, and will, no doubt, be exten- 
sively read, the more so as it is told with the 
graceful air of a long practised magazine con- 
tributor. Much, however, of the concluding 
recollections, and, in fact, by far the greater 
portion of the third volume, is occupied in 
the minute narration of all sorts of personal 
affairs, and i difficulties and dis- 
tresses. Of cruelty, by continued neglect and 
close-handed evasions, as the public may but 
too often be justly accused, it is equally cer- 
tain that every now and then some man of 


pape attainments seems determined 
(Py his total disre of all prudence, and all 
e 0 


rdinary forethought which other le 
would find it necessary to exercise) to elm: the 
public with a retort, against which there can 
scarcely be = | appeal. If the moth will fly into 
the candle—if the burnt child will not dread 
the fire—if you are resolved never to look 
before you leap—if you have not yet learned 
your multiplication table—and if you make 
& practice of always spending twice as much 
as you get, it is not possible that you should 
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escape all manner of difficult; ow 
These Memoirs might be bound we amet. 
Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography, and Pen Mr. 
body accused the public, with )] the. any. 
cruel facts in attestation, of starving Fs oe 
genius, the public might at once le 
that!’ and knock down the accuser with a - 
melancholy illustrations of hopeless Dot te 
say reckless, improvidence. Amidst all ky 
revelations, Mr. R. P. Gillies omits the 
sions he so long received from two of hi 
uncles; while for the ruin of his affairs h 
would have us understand that it was attr. 
butable to the ‘panic’ (in which Sip Walter 
Scott lost upwards of 100,0007.), and not at 
all to his own want of care and conduct. He 
evidently seeks to associate his ruin with 
the same disasters, whereas they are ob. 
viously caused from very different circyp. 
stances. 

Let us take a final retrospect of the picture 
of a literary life set out before us in these 
volumes. We find a gentleman of excellent 
fortune and education surrounded with 
wealthy relations, and associating with rich 
and noble friends. He has every adventitious 
circumstance with which to begin life. He 
runs through, and otherwise loses his fortune, 
But after this he has a variety of excellent 
chances; possesses the highest literary con- 
nexions; can obtain 200/. for a novel, and has 
Blackwood’s, or other magazines, constantly 
open to him for articles. He has the good 
perception and taste to translate striking 
works from the German before any one else, 
excepting Monk Lewis, had found out the 
mine, and with excellent success, though not 
followed up; and subsequently he was the 
first to introduce the Danish and Swedish 
literature,—all which deserves the highest 

raise, and might have turned to profit in his 

ands, as it has since done in those of others. 
Yet the whole of this life, and these labours, 
and these most favourable circumstances, end 
in a miserable and, no doubt, perfectly true 
history of pecuniary struggles, too painful to 
dwell upon, because impossible to be re 
medied—except by that constant and munifi 
cent assistance which too often proves in the 
hand of the recipient a premium for improv- 
dence and moral indifference. 











SUMMARY. 


Oficial, Descriptive, and Illustrated Catalogue G 
the Great Exhibition. Spicer Brothers, and W. 
Clowes and Sons. 

In defiance of the multifarious difficulties which 

presented themselves to the construction of 

catalogue, owing to the unavoidable delay of 
foreign exhibitors, Messrs. Spicer and Clowes sue 
ceeded in producing an instalment of two hun 
pages in time for presentation to her Majesty ® 

Thursday, and for sale in the interior of the * : 

ing. The material of the catalogue is suppli a 

the exhibitors, each of whom was required t ad 

up a printed form descriptive of the article inte 

for exhibition; but no small amount of os 

labour was required to compile and bring = b 

gether. The different technicalities employe 2 

foreigners in the description of their @ r es 

quired considerable research and freedom © <— 
sion to make intelligible in English ; and the 

nical names of raw materials employed by our ity 
trades had to be reduced to a system of univee 
with their scientific equivalents. We this fist 
more this week than simply state, th hibition 
published instalment of the ‘ Illustrated of th 

Catalogue’ comprises a complete ee oe of 

entire scheme, by Mr. Cole; a general 

all the persons engaged in it; an elaborate — 

of the construction of the building, by Mr. ign 

@ brief analysis of the scientific revision 
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_ Ellis; a general classification 
Sat ye into which the exhibition 
oo and the detailed descriptions of class 
and mineral products, 2, chemical and 
Oe tical products, 3, substances used for 
ei and 4, vegetable and animal substances used 
nfactures. The Shilling Catalogue is pub- 
bed complete so far as it is possible, and will be 
perfected through successive editions. It is com- 
of upwards of six hundred closely-printed 
= each containing the ew ae — of 
; nty to thirty articles. The follow- 
pa rary welected by Prince Albert for the title- 
P. are worth transcribing :— 


« The earth is the Lord’s, and all that therein is; 
S coded of. the world, and they that dwell therein.” 





® Ne nostra, ista que invenimus, dixeris— 
Insita sunt nobis omnium artium semina, . 
Magisterque ex occulto Deus, producit ingenia. 


« gay not the discoveries we make are our own— 
The germs of every art are implanted within us, 
And God, our instructor, out of that which is concealed, 
Develops the faculties of invention.” 





“ Humani generis progressus, 
Excommuni omnium labore ortus, 
Uniuscajusque industri# debet esse finis; 

Hoc adjuvando 
Dei opt. max. voluntatem exsequimar.” 


“ The progress of the human race, 
Resulting from the common labour of all men, i aaa 
Ought to be the final object of the exertion of each indivi- 


dual. 
In promoting this end, 
We are carrying out the will of the great and blessed God.” 


Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Literature. 
A Discourse by the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott, 
Incumbent of Bear Wood, Berks. London: 
Bosworth. 

Waorver takes up the present treatise will learn 

little of the objects and advantages, and will taste 

none of the pleasures, of literature. The argument 
is feeble, the style vicious, and, if we may judge 
from our own sensations, the book will be read with 
an effort, and thrown aside with disgust. The 
fragments of a common-place book are tacked to- 
gether with fantastic flowers of speech, and the 
mind soon sickens over the monotonous medley of 
tawdry images and superficial pedantry. A stone 
or two from the building will give a just idea of the 
entire structure :—‘‘ The fire which is under the 
thought subdues and shapes it. Greek, on the lip 
of Demosthenes, is clay in the hand of Phidias. 

Strength is moulded in grace, and the grasp of 

Hereules softens into the turn of Antinous.” If 

any one wishes to know the meaning of this pas- 

sage, or of that which follows, we must refer him 
to Mr. Willmott. ‘The furniture and decorations 
of a room are arranged to indicate the serious and 
graceful sentiments of the occupant. Bishop San- 
derson looks gravely on Petrarch through his gold 
frame. Boccaccio sparkles over a grim treatise of 

Calvin, and @ rufile is smoothed in Aquinas!” In 

another place we are told that if Shakspeare had 

been something which he was not, “the temple of 
vur poetry, bowed in his sacrilegious arms, might 
have remained a melancholy monument of super- 
tattral strength and sightless despair.” Now, 

» we would ask, is the sightless despair of a 
temple? Here is the fashion in which Mr. Will- 
on characterizes the modern extravagances of 
ye:—** A barbaric uproar drowns the musical 
retees of Addison and his brethren. One idiom 

: ow peyes out of tune; all is discord: as of 

hom, bricklayers from Babel, trampling their 

way home through a. thicket of nightingales.” Here, 

jain, is the fashion in which he characterizes poets : 
; poe 

wees “ome scenes sometimes invite him. Sir Hudi- 

him ‘up fee ee ylonian ; Gilpin’s postchaise takes 

. . imonton ; or Pope introduces him to 

“teen oar “piece, sparkling as Watteau’s. Per- 

while he Pe degra over flowers upon his book, 

Swift grotto with Arbuthnot and 

} and then the ripe fruit and th 

of the whe pe truit and the warm shade 

the garden-wa tempt his footsteps: he follows 

of - scan winds up the embowered page 

hw sonnets, the} his mood be idler, he gathers a 

edge-flowers of fancy.” It might 


son’s poetry was a continuation of the gravel walk 
of the garden. The whole treatise is in the same 
empty, foppish, affected strain ; and we have not 
met with one forcible sentiment, or one manly 
phrase. Mr. Willmott tells us that, in a book 
entitled, ‘Délices d’Esprit,’ Ménage inserted the 
correction, ‘‘Au lieu de Délices lisez Délires.” 
How many heads does the same cap fit! 


Ellen Mordawnt. A Tale. Nisbet and Co. 
THE tale before us is professedly religious; and, 
generally speaking, we are not favourable to fiction 
when used as the vehicle for conveying Christian 


truth. One advantage, however, Ellen Mordaunt 
possesses. Unlike most stories of its class, it shows 


no sectarian or denominational prejudices; and 
this imparts to the book a certain life and fresh- 
ness, which the inculcation of party principles 
would effectually deaden and wither. Its chief 
literary merit is simplicity. There is nothing 
strained, nothing adventitious; and characters are 
described, and conversations carried on, if not with 
force and originality, yet with a degree of ease 
which, in a narrative so bald in its construction, 
almost compensates for them. 


Musgrave; a Story of Gilsland Spa, and other Tales. 
By Mrs. Gordon. Hope and Co. 

WoMEN have the power of seeing into the hidden 

workings of the human heart more rapidly than 

men. Cobbett was wont to say, that his wife's 

judgment, pronounced after a first interview with 


had allowed himself to be guided by her opinion of 
men he was never deceived, whereas this was not 
unfrequently the case when he trusted to his own. 
This is true to a remarkable degree ; like children, 
women form their impressions as by some instine- 
tive power, and it is seldom that they are wrong. 
In this tale of ‘ Musgrave,’ we have continually 
recurring indications of this power, and of a know- 
ledge of the impulses which stir the human breast. 
But they are indications only: the authoress has 
not the courage to throw herself fully upon these 
revelations ; and falling back upon the bad examples 
of a weak school of novel writers, she smothers her 
own conceptions. The position of her hero, Mus- 
grave, is well conceived; and the circumstances 
which might naturally enough arise out of his 
heart-blight, might have been rendered highly 
pathetic. Mrs. Gordon shows us, now and then, 
that she understands how such a man would feel, 
but she is not sufficiently master of her art to ex- 
press that feeling; and, consequently, she slurs 
over her most natural points by some unfortunate 
touch of sentiment. Excellent and amiable Mus- 
grave was intended to be a masculine picture of 
the authoress’s feminine idea of a love-lorn spirit, 
tempered by the soothing hand of time, and that 
religion which sorrows teach to the human soul. 
But he comes out of the mould weakly effeminate, 
and walks through his troubles like a man whose 
feelings have been rendered torpid by disease. We 
have dwelt on this, because it is a failing which is 
exceedingly common amid our lady novelists, and 
they at present are many. The qualifications for a 
novel writer are numerous, and not only must he 
see clearly, but he must describe vividly. We 
believe our authoress does the former, and we also 
believe it is only owing to a foolish fear of out- 
raging the conventional proprieties which wrap 
themselves around her, and to her having taken 
defective works for her model, that she does not 
do the latter. The other tales in these volumes 
are unworthy the author of ‘ Musgrave.’ 


The Fairy Godmothers, and other Tales. By Mrs. 
Alfred Gatty. Bell. 
ALTHOUGH we are very far behind the Germans in 
our fairy tales, we have yet a few, perhaps, of high 
and lasting merit. Mrs. Gatty’s stories will not 
rank with these, but, though assigning them an 
inferior position, it isnot by any means a low one 
They are evidently written with a hearty earnest- 
ness and good faith, in a genial and healthy spirit, 
and, at the same time, like all good fairy lore, with 
a moral and well-digested purpose. ‘The Fairy 
Godmothers’ and ‘Joachim the Mimic’ are, per- 





be 
“pposed from this that the green path of Thom- 


haps, the best told. ‘Darkness and Light’ is by 





| wards the close of a game. 
a stranger, was invariably correct, and where he | 








no means so pleasing. A child named Roderick is 
afraid of the dark, and his mother, who has a first- 
cousin, one-remove, heartily wishes that the good 
Eudora would cure him of his folly. Blindness 
follows close upon her desire, and, for the space of 
a year, the boy is suffering, and, of course, morally 
gaining by this affliction. At the expiration of 
that term the fairy suddenly appears, and restores 
his sight. A monstrous penalty, truly, when 
compared with the offence, and, indeed, in good 


hI 


round terms Eudora confesses this herself. 


The Practical Statutes of the Session 1850, with In- 
troductions, Notes, and Index. Edited by E. W. 
Cox and W. Paterson, Esqs. Crockford. 

A SELECTION from the one hundredand sixteen Public 

General Statutes which, in the intervals of debate, 

the Legislature, during the session of 1850, added 

to the law of the land. The volume contains all 
the statutes likely to be required by the magistrate 
or the lawyer, and, so far, it is a useful publication. 

The introductions and notes, though meagre and 

of little service to the reader, are sufficient to 

satisfy the purpose for which they have been in- 
serted, their addition being necessary to avoid 
infringing the patent of the Queen's printers. 


Chess-Studies or Endings of Games. By Kling 
and Horwitz. Edited by H. C. Mott. Skeet. 
Every chess-player knows how much importance 
attaches to the moves of two or three pieces to- 
The work before us 
affords about two hundred examples, with dia- 
grams, of chess-strategy in this stage. It has also 
a new defence in favour of the Muzio Gambit, 
which is illustrated by a number of diagrams, and 

appears to be of interest. 
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OPENING OF THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
Norse could be more ifying than the result 
of Thursday's ial for the opening of the 
Great Exhibition. The spirit of peace and concord 
reigned triumphant both within and without the 
crystal walls, and everything that good 
untiring energy had conceived, was executed with 
the happiest success, The scene was one of sur- 
i illiancy, and filled every heart to over- 
In the centre of the transept a colossal 
in, of four tons of crystal, glittered in 

sunshine with an iridescence truly emblematic 
of the occasion. It seemed, as it were, to sprinkle 
a shower of sweet waters upon the different nations 
that had assembled together in harmony to taste of 
its pleasures. To the north of this, a large platform 
was raised for the throne beneath a silken canopy, 
decorated with plumes of feathers. The southern 
portion and of the transept, and the galleries, 
as far as the eye could reach, were filled Spon com- 
; poe gadget rofusion of exotic flowers, 
ae which the alli cleared rhododendrons 
were conspicuous, whilst here and there a palm 
tree lifted its high top, as if to assert the vastness 
and dominion of her Majesty’s empire in the tropics. 
The lofty elm tree at each extreme end of the 
t having put on their leafy apparel, looked 
like the tender plants of a green-house in com- 
parison with the overhanging magnitude of the 
roof. A t deal of interest was excited by 
the assembling of the Ministers and Officers of 
State, and the Ambassadors and Commissioners of 
all nations, in their martial and courtly dresses. 
Among the former, the Duke of Wellington and 
Marquis of Anglesea seemed greatly to enjoy this 
grand climacteric of their struggles for the peace 
of Europe, and among the latter, a portly man- 
darin from China attracted attention. Precisely 
at twelve o'clock the arrival of Her Majesty was 
announced by a flourish of trumpets, and a gleam 
of sunshine. Sir George Smart and his choir of 
300 voices performed the national anthem, and the 
Queen ascended the throne with Prince Albert on 
her left, and with the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Royal on her right. The Primate now 
offered up a prayer of thanksgiving to the Most 
High, invoking a blessing upon the issue of the 
great design, which had brought together into 
one glorious temple so many choice products of 
human industry, resulting from the achievements 
of science and the triumphs of art. The effect at 
this moment was truly imposing ;—Her Majesty 
standing with her family, surrounded by her nobles, 
by foreign princes, princesses, and ambassadors, 
and by many thousands of her people in amphi- 
theatres and galleries, and long extended avenues, 
impressed the spectator with a moral emotion, 
the like of which had been never before ex- 
perienced. It was the realization of a dream, 
which but a few months since it was deemed 
the powers of human thought and capa- 
ility to attain. The vastness and grandeur of 
the scene was such as could only come within the 
scope of the most imaginative of painters to con- 
ceive. Asa learned r remarked to us, it 
was like one of Martin's pictures with an improved 
tone of colouring. The swell of the Hallelujah 
chorus now rose beneath the glittering arch 
with a kind of joyful solemnity, and the Queen and 
Court, with the ish and Foreign Commissioners, 
the Executive Committee, the Architect, Builders, 
&c., formed themselves into a procession, and per- 
ambulated the entire building, to the gratification 
of the assembled multitudes. On returning to the 
transept, the Queen again ascended the throne, and 
declared the ‘Exhibition open.’ The greater por- 
tion of the company valine to inspect the articles. 
A — promenade was kept throughout the 
building, and thus terminated a day which will be 
long remembered in the annals of our country. 
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Tue eighty-thi annual exhibition of the Royal 

Arts will open on Monday. Sir Edwin 

Landseer exhibits six pi of which a ‘Scene 

from the Midsummer eg by maak (157), is the 
be the most generally 








attractive. Bottom, transformed, is seated at the 
foot of a tree, Titania hanging over him. Puck is 
looking through an opening in a bush a little be- 
hind . Peas-blossom and Moth are astride 
the most fairy-like and delicate-furred of rabbits. 
Cobweb is exhibiting the nervures of her wings 
against the moonlight ; and Mustard-seed, yellow- 
est and funniest of imps, is in the foreground. 
Mr. Maclise’s great picture is ‘Caxton’s Print- 
ing-office in the Almonry, at Westminster’ 
(67), in which we most admire the still-life. 
The printing-press, the types, the tools of the 
engraver and the bookbinder, are marvels of 
imitation. Caxton is presenting to Edward the 
Fourth a proof sheet of ‘The Game of Chesse,’ 
and Elizabeth Woodville, his Queen, the Duke 
of Gloucester, and the Duke of Clarence, 
Earl Rivers, and Wynkyn de Worde, are among 
the historical personages introduced. Mr. Maclise 
has also a ‘ Portrait of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’ (238), 
and a fine painting of ‘ Mr. Macready in the cha- 
racter of Werner’ (644). Mr. Leslie’s ‘ Falstaff 
personating the King’ (140) cannot fail to excite 
interest and admiration ; the assumed gravity and 
acted contrition of the prince, struggling with his 
keen enjoyment of the scene, are well rendered. 
We were much struck by Mr. Cope’s picture of 
‘ Lawrence Sanders, the Second of the Protestant 
Martyrs who suffered in the third year of Queen 
Mary’ (381). It is painted in three scenes, within 
separate compartments. In the left, his wife, her 
young son in her arms, is seen ringing at the prison 
gate. In the centre, the keeper, ‘“‘who durst not 
suffer her to come into the prison, yet did take the 
little babe out of her arms,” is presenting the child to 
his father, while, in the third, Sanders is being con- 
ducted to the stake which awaits him in the market- 
place. Mr. Roberts has four pictures, three cathedral 
interiors and a grand desert scene—‘ Surprise of 
the Caravans’ (464). Mr. Danby exhibits two 
sunsets—‘ Winter—a Slide’ (335), and ‘A Summer 
Sunset’ (622), and also a ‘Ship on Fire—a calm 
Moonlight, far at Sea’ (581). Mr. Goodal! and 
Mr. Egg have each but one picture; Mr. Goodall’s 
‘Raising the Maypole’ (552), is an elaborate and 
carefully finished composition in the style of Wilkie, 
full of life and jollity ; ‘ Pepys’ Introduction to 
Nell Gwyn’ (420), by Mr. Egg, isa picture of the 
richest humour; ‘‘I kissed her, and so did my wife, 
and a mighty pretty soul she is,” is the incident 
chosen by the artist. Mr. Millais and Mr. Collins, 
whose peculiarities excited some attention last 
year, have progressed, we cannot say improved ; 
‘The Woodman’s Daughter’ (799), by Mr. Millais, 
is the most extraordinary and clever of these 
elaborated, but not beautiful pictures—her boots 
we believe to be unattainable even by Mr. Collins. 
There are, as usual, a large number of portraits, 
many of them of undoubted excellence. There is 
no likeness more striking than Mr. Grant's picture 
of the ‘ Lord Chancellor’ (421). 

The sculpture-room has its usual amphitheatre 
of busts, but owing, we presume, to their having 
found room in the Industrial Palace, there are 
fewer groups and figures. Mr. Gibson exhibits a 
statue of the late George Stephenson; Mr. E. H. 
Baily, a marble group of great vigour, ‘A Youth 
and his Dog returning from the sports of the field’ 
(1265); and Mr. Macdowell, a very beautiful 
Psyche (1266). 

n closing this brief preliminary notice of the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy, we must record 
our sense of a great improvement effected by the 
Council in devoting the octagon room to architec- 
tural drawings. Many of these subjects are of 
little general interest, and require neither power- 
ful light nor distance. 





THE FLAXMAN GALLERY. 
An admirable and most gratifying use has 
been made of the Hall beneath the dome, and of 
the two adjacent vestibules, of University College. 
On the death of Flaxman in 1826, the works of his 
studio came into the ion of his executrix, 
sister-in-law, and adopted daughter, Miss Maria 
Denman. Affectionately devoted to the fame of 
the great sculptor, and honourably considering 
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that his works were merely entrusted to } 
1 ry €T Care 


until a suitable place could be found fo ' 
them to the nation, she availed hae avin 
opportunity presented by the unfinished Of the 
University College, above-mentioned A spires af 
them for permanent exhibition Pov Present 
They are casts in plaster from the oldie Public. 
some of which have been retouched by: th — 
and are about 140 in number. They anita 
groups of figures and statues, and alti and by . 
relievi, and include many of his noblest produc — 
They were presented as a free gift to the Univ —— 
on condition of their being suitably displayed. 7 
few of the admirers of Flaxman formed them el . 
into a committee, and a fund of about five hela 
pounds was raised by subscription to meet “ 
expenses of cleaning, repairing, and affixing the 
sculptures in their places, with appropriate io 2 
tion. The selection and arrangement of the mer 
were committed to Sir Charles Fastlake. Professor 
Cockerell, Mr. Cook, Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Wree 
In the centre of the Hall, beneath the dome ‘ea 
fine group of the archangel Michael overcomin 
Satan, executed in marble for the late Earl a 
Egmont. The inscription which his lordship had 
engraved upon the pedestal is a graceful tribute tp 
the memory and genius of the great sculptor :— 


This group was executed by John Flaxman, Professor 
of Sculpture of the Royal Academy ; a man who presented 
the most striking example of the pre-eminence of the men- 
tal over the corporeal faculties of human nature, in the 
union of the most tender frame with the strongest energy 
of character, with the most exalted sentiments of honour 
with a heart actuated by universal benevolence, and with « 
sublimity of genius of which this work remains a splendid 
monument, hardly surpassed by the most celebrated pro. 
ductions of ancient times, and certainly by none of his own. 

The walls of this apartment are occupied by the 
works in relief. They are chiefly monumental, 
and all have been executed in marble with the 
exception of three. Amongst the other works, 
there is, on the stairs’ landing, a fine colossal group 
of Hercules and Hebe, being a design for the 
restoration of an ancient Greek sculpture discovered 
in Rome during the pontificate of Julius II, and 
deposited in the Vatican. A private view of the 
Flaxman Gallery was afforded to a few amateurs 
on Wednesday, and the public will, doubtless, soon 
be admitted under certain restrictions. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
on the 21st ult., Col. Rawlinson read a paper “On 
the Identification of the Biblical Cities of Assyna, 
and on the Geography of the Lower Tigris.” He 
explained, on the authority of the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions, that the city of Nineveh had occupied a 
large tract of country on the Tigris, opposite to 
Mosul; the tumuli and ruins at Koyunjih, Nebbi 
Junus, Karames, and Khursabad, marking the sites 
of suburbs and palaces belonging to that capital. 
Nimrud, named in the inscriptions, Rebekha, he 
indentified with Reheboth, and showed it to have 
been a suburb of the neighbouring large city of 
Resen or Alassar, (called by Xenophon, Larissa,) 
Koyunjih and Khursabad had been suburbs of 
Nineveh. Calah, he was inclined, upon Syriac and 
Talmudic authority, to place at Hatra, a city on the 
Tigris, at the extreme southern limit of Assyna. 
Kileh Shirgat, the only other Assyrian ruin upo® 
the river, had been a mere castle or palace, and 
could not, therefore, have been included in the 
Biblical Metropolitan list. He then gave 4 short 
description of the Nahrwan canal, a magnificent 
work executed by Nushirwan, which had irrigated 
some thousands of square miles, and had sup 
food to some millions of persons. It was e 
entirely dry. Passing on to the Chal-i-Nimree, 
usually supposed to mark the site of the M a. 
Wall of Xenophon, he explained that this 
nothing more than an emmy ve _ 

for the purpose of collecting the wa 

desert K mys reservoir, from whence they Wer 
let out by sluices, according as the aE 
lands required to be irrigated. He thought - 
a work of Nebuchadnezzar’s, and believed 

had been alluded to by Eratosthenes, ag“ 
name of the Ararexiopa of Semuirams. 
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See Wak described bY Xenophon was pro- 
Median of the enceinte of Babylon. Sittare, 
bably part the Tigris, he placed as 
se a as Dér; and the famous city of Opis, on 
jow he thought was to be looked for at 
the Phys the Dialeh. After describing the 
po of Sekherich, which on ny era 
seme ith the Apaniwa of Mesene 0 1e 
ieatifed wit on to Soties the bifurcation of the 
.. This curious natural feature had been 
very accurately described both by Pliny and Ste- 
and the Arab writers enabled us to connect 
a: ancient notices with the modern geography 
of the country. The ee ee of ee 
be the Coche o e Syrians, an 
eed ae Arabs, while the Delos of Stephen 
was still preserved in the name of Diéleh (quite 
distinct from Dijleh), which the Bedouins of the 
t day apply to the dry bed of the Tigris run- 
ning by the ruins of Wasit. = go had —— 
+. gourse several times. At the period of the 
Christian era it was Lng — ty streams. 
Under the Sassanians the left hand, or eastern 
was alone navigable. In the seventh year 
Wie Hireb, the ae tend, or western branch, 
yas re-opened, while, in the fifteenth century of 
our era, the river took the form which it retains to 
the present day. The tract of ye ee 
the two arms, owing to its natural depression, hac 
been always more ! less subject to inundations, 
and boats had passed from Wasit to the Euphrates, 
along tracts artificially formed for them in the 
marshes. The character of the country was the 
same at the present day, and = Tigris, from the 
tomb of Abdallah Ibn Ali to Kurna, now ran ina 
channel which was formerly named the Abul Assad 
canal, and which had been cleared out under the 
Caliph Mansur for the purposes of navigation. 
Below the confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
Col. Rawlinson showed that four cities had been suc- 
cessively built, as the sea had retired before the 
deposit of alluvium, to serve as commercial emporia. 
These cities were the Havileh of Genesis, Beth, 
Yakina, of the Assyrian Inscriptions, Teredon of 
Nebuchadnezzar, and Obillah of the Sassanians. 
The increment of land about the Delta could be 
chronologically traced, and was found, since the 
commencement of the Christian era, to have taken 
place at = extraordinary rate of a mile in thirty 
years. Some account was then given of a famous 
city named Taha Dunigas, in the Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions, which was thought to be Susa itself, and the 
paper closed with a notice of the two cities on the 
Haffar canal, which had often been confounded, but 
which were in reality distinct places. One had 
been formerly named Perath, or Perat di Misan, and 
more recently Bahmen Ardeshir, now corrupted to 
a. me ois was Spasine Charax, which 
been first fortified by Alexander, had been the 
capital of an independent state under the Parthian 
monarchy, and which, having been named Kerkhi 
Misan (Charax of Mesene), and Asterabad by the 
Sassanians, and Maherzi by the Arabs, was now 
represented by the port of Mahamrah, so long a 
= - _— between the Persian and Turkish 
nts. 
re Murchison having been called upon 
oe ao - ae an opinion hp watery pee 
8 in the memoir of Colone w- 
of wn Sen land one parts 
e ligris might very probably, as 
ey have deflected that seer giniialie and 
of th - 9 arse the rapid increase of the delta 
the . phrates _The continual accession from 
wali one een ane to that ate as 
; § the sacred writings, the Greek, 
[atin Mohammedan historians, me the British 
srveys of the last and present century, was, he 
ought, of very great importance to geological 
SY = semana as the rate of increase of a mile 
bably ee Ph . deduced by the author, was pro- 
including that 2 = the growth of any other delta, 
he attr; in sat nee This pprenen 
: e circumstance of the muc 
casio’ down by the Euphrates and its 
from the slight ing derived in immense volume 
y coherent tertiary formations 
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through which these rivers flow for such enormous 
distances ; and specially to this detrital matter being 
deposited in so land-locked a body of water as the 
Persian Gulf, in which, aided by the inset of the 
tide, the sediment is poured back instead of being 
swept out by a boisterous open sea. At the rate 
of increase calculated, the Persian Gulf must be 
entirely filled up within a period which might be 
roughly estimated. és 

_In reference to any oscillation of land within the 
historic era, whereby the Tigris and Euphrates may 
have partially changed their courses, Sir Roderick 
considered that a very small amount of unequal 
elevation would occasion deflections like those 
alluded to, just as a small rise of land at the south- 
eastern end of the Caspian Sea had deflected the 
Oxus, and turned that great river into the Aral Sea. 
But though these operations seem mighty in the 
eye of man, they are as nothing in intensity of 
cause, when compared with the great downcast of 
Jand by which that chasm was produced, in which 
the Dead Sea lies at 1500 feet beneath the adjacent 
Mediterranean Sea,—a feature which he attributed 
not to any gradual depression, but to a sudden, 
violent, and extensive collapse of that portion of the 
earth’s crust. 

In thanking Col. Rawlinson for so valuable a 
communication, on which he added that men of 
learning rather than geologists should speak, Sir 
Roderick reminded the meeting how the author 
formerly indicated that the Havilah of Genesis 
(Ovillah of the present day), which is now 50 miles 
from the sea, was the sea-port to which the gold 
was brought in the early days of Sacred History, 
probably from the Malayan Chersonesus. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, April 30. 
Are Mr. Oxenford and Mr. Webster aware, that 
by their translation and personation of Jartuffe, 
they have created quite a hubbub in this city? So 
it is—and this is the way in which the thing has 
arisen. All the newspapers of Paris announced, 
with mingled pride and pleasure, the success of 
the great comedy in London. Now, the play is 
held in perfect detestation and horror by all the 
church party in this country ; and accordingly they 
felt exceedingly mortified at the English admiring 
and applauding it. M. Eugéne Veuillot, the editor 
of their newspaper, the Univers, well known in this 
part of the world asa fierce and vigorous polemical 
writer, undertook to become the mouthpiece of 
their wrath. He therefore wrote two very long 
articles in his journal on the subject. In the first 
part of these lucubrations, he insinuated that all 
the literary merit of the work must have evaporated 
by the transposition into English; and he broadly 
asserted that the play had only been brought out 
in England, as (he said) it is preserved in France, 
asa means of attacking the Papacy and religion. 
‘“‘We do not doubt,” such are his words, ‘ that the 
English caused Jartuffe to be translated as a reply 
to the ‘Papal aggression.’ The work of Moliére 
proves to them sufficiently that the Pope is a chief 
of bandits, that Cardinal Wiseman is an impostor, 
and that Mr. Newman, Mr. Manning, and all the 
newly-converted, wish to take the property and 
seduce the wives of their neighbours—crimes 
hitherto unknown in loyal England.” But it is 
the second and longer portion of M. Veuillot’s 
treatise which has put our literary world into 
commotion: for in it he has made one of the most 
audacious, outrageous, and truculent attacks on the 
great poet that ever perhaps appeared in France, 
at least in modern times. Both in his private 
character as an individual, and in his public capa- 
city of play-writer, the zealous scribe of the church 
assails and insults him. He represents him as 
abandoning his family in his early manhood to take 
up with Mdlle. Bejart, an actress of loose reputa- 
tion ; living with her, as an actor of the troupe to 
which she belonged, for many years; associating, 
during that time, with none but the most de- 
bauched profligates; eventually marrying this 
woman's daughter or sister, and thereby being 
guilty of incest; and, in order to deceive his 











family, by making it appear that his wife was of 
legitimate birth, when she was really illegitimate, 
being an accomplice in the falsification of the 
public registers—an offence punished with the 
galleys. Next, he asserts that Moliére, to in- 
gratiate himself into the favour of Louis XIV., 
wrote plays in which he not only heaped the 
grossest adulation on that sovereign, but palliated 
his adultery and other vices, and ridiculed, with all 
the tremendous power of his genius, the persons 
whom he knew to be distasteful to, or to have 
offended, his Majesty. The writer enumerates all the 
principal works of the poet, and asserts that such 
and such characters were intended to represent such 
and such individuals, and such and such sarcasms 
were levelled at others. In fact, he unhesitatingly 
avers that a sort of bargain was struck between 
Louis XIV. and Moliére—the condition being, that 
the former should protect the actor-poet against 
all his enemies and adversaries—a thing which he 
did most effectually ; whilst the latter, in return, 
should lash with his merciless satire those to whom 
the king owed a grudge, or whom he felt to be a 
check on his immorality. Tartuffe, we are told, 
only owed its existence to this sort of compact. 
The conclusion at which M. Veuillot arrives is, 
that although perhaps there is some genius in 
Moliére’s works, he was a bad, vile, infamous 
creature, and that the lessons his comedies give, 
are not only immoral, but vicious and scandalous, 
The epithets he heaps on him are very strong; he 
was, he says, ‘a buffoon,’ ‘an implacable hater,’ 
a ‘ Tartuffe far more cunning than the one he has 
placed in the scene,’ a ‘consummate courtier,’ an 
‘assiduous flatterer of the two great powers of this 
world—the government and the canaille,’ a ‘man 
of no faith, who did not know and did not care 
whether there was a God,’ ‘utterly devoid of 
morality,’ and, finally, a man of infamy. 

If the reader will picture to himself the indig- 
nation which such an attack on Shakspeare, from 
a person of M. Veuillot’s standing, would have 
created amongst literary men in England, he will 
have some idea of the fury which the onslaught on 
Moliére has caused amongst the more excitable 
fraternity of letters in France. Some of the more 
impetuous wrote fierce replies in several of the 
newspapers, and one or two, peculiarly hotheaded, 
were with difficulty restrained from carrying their 
zeal for Moliére to the extent of summoning the as- 
sailant to the Bois de Boulogne, to be run through 
the body with cold steel. The phlegmatic sug- 
gested that silent contempt would perhaps be the 
best course to adopt; but this was wermly op- 
posed ; and at last the counsel of the move prudent, 
that time should be taken to prepare 4 complete 
answer, has prevailed. 

A calm spectator of the fray wuld, perhaps, 
not hesitate to inflict a severe blane on Veuillot ; 
for whatever may be a man’s zea! for religion, he 
is not warranted in defending it by means in 
which a most foul and malignar: spirit is displayed ; 
still less is he authorized, wit}out sufficient cause, 
in heaping gross outrage on the illustrious dead ; 
less still can he be permited with impunity to 
employ the vilest clutt: Now, Veuillot has 
libelled his great covttryman. Moliére, God 
knows, was no saint ; /r many years of his life he 
kept a mistress, and le subsequently married that 
mistress’s daughter by @ previous lover, or her 
sister—it is not e<actly known which, but it is 
believed the forwer. But is it such a crime in 
France to show 4light respect for morality! Some 
allowance, too, must be made for Moliére on account 
of the times in which he lived, which were scan- 
dalously lax; and of his profession, which then 
made him a sort of outcast from society, and, as 
such, naturally careless of society's laws. So loose 
were the meurs of those days, that the very arch- 
bishop of Paris who persecuted Tartuffe, was a 
most profligate wretch. The marriage of Moliére 
with the daughter of his mistress was a grave 
fault ; but que voulez vous! Shakspeare committed 
something very like sesuten’ f Petey Jacques Rous- 
seau did things a thousand times worse; and no 
man is wholly blameless, As to other grave im- 
putations on the moral character of Moliére, the 
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himself. And, pray, are there no instances on 
record of churchmen having done the same thing ! 
different times, I have had occasion to 
in your columns the accusation brought 
M. Libri, of having scandalously pillaged 
libraries of France (an accusation which 
in his ignominious expulsion from all his 
tuations, and his condemnation to ten 
prisonment by the Court of Assizes), it is 
ir to him to ro oma that, within the last 
some of the old manuscripts he was 
th having stolen from the ‘ Bibliothéque 
ine’ have been discovered. M. Libri himself, 
his friends, have made this unexpected 
ped-for trowvaille an excuse for addressing 
to many of the principal literary, scientific, 
and political personages of France, in which are 
renewed the dpoenatel protestations of his inno- 
; and in which the said finding is pompously 
adduced as an unanswerable proof that he is the 
victim of an incomprehensible mistake, or an odious 
conspiracy. But this is going rather too fast. The 
manuscripts and books which M. Libri is charged 
with having taken away amount to several hun- 
dreds, not to say thousands ; and nothing is more 
probable than that errors should have been made 
in the recapitulation of them, especially as, from 
want of correct catalogues, it is not precisely known 
what is missing. But one error, or even a dozen, 
cannot get over the damning facts, that stolen 
MSS. were found in M. Libri’s house, that others 
sold by him have been traced to different countries, 
and that, with a known income of only a few hun- 
dred pounds a year, he managed to save a consi- 
f e fortune, and to collect a library worth the 
enormous sum of 20,000/.* 

The newspapers announce the conclusion of an- 
other treaty for the protection of literary and 
artistic property—it is between France and Portu- 
gal. For any real use, however, that it will be, it 
is not worth the parchment it is written on. The 
Portuguese have not taste enough to appreciate 
French literature, and have little of their own for 
the French to take. 
EE Eas 

VARIETIES. 

Royal Socity.—The following candidates have 
been selected by the Council, out of thirty-eight 
whose certificaes are suspended in the meeting- 
room, for recomnendation to the Society for elec- 
tion:—Charles Cerdale Babington, Esq.; Thomas 
Snow Beck, M.D.; Charles James Fox Bunbury, 
Eaq.; George T. Doo Eaq.; Edward B. Eastwick, 
Eeq.; Captain Charle M. Elliott; Captain Robert 
FitzRoy, R.N.; John Russell Hind, Esq.; Augus- 
tus William Hofmann, Ieq.; Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, -; William Edmod Logan, Esq.;° James 
Paget, Eaq.; George Gabrieé. Stokes, Eq. William 
Thomson, Esq; Augustus V. Waller, M.D. 

Syon House.—The Duke of Northumberland has 
set a noble example to the nosility and gentry of 
this country, whose and treasures of art 
have been so long sealed to public turiosity. Invi- 
tations have been issued for private views, during 
next week, of Northumberland House at Charing 
Creas, and of House and Gardens at Chiswick. 
The public will then be admitted, under certain 
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Monday's sitting of the 
M. Arago read a paper on 
of the sun, as observed, on the 
at Honolulu, in the Sandwich 
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Islands; and made suggestions as to what shall be 
done by astronomers to complete those observations, 
in the total eclipse which is to take place on the 
28th July next. He qoute recommends that 
attention shall be paid to the number of luminous 
or obscure rays, their direction, and the manner in 
which they terminate in the luminous crown which 
surrounds the moon; also to the coloured protube- 
rances on the moon, which were at one time taken 
for the reflected mountains in the sun, but which 
it now appears were not so. 

Civie Hospitality. —We understand the Lord 
Mayor has intimated his intention of inviting the 
principal literary and scientific men and indus- 
trial commissioners of this and other countries, 
assembled in London, to partake of his hospitality 
at the Mansion House. 

Statistical Society.—A paper was read on the 14th 
inst., by Mr. R. J. Jopling, on the Sanatory Statis- 
ties of the Metropolis, in which the author stated 
that if the population continue to increase in the 
same ratio as now, 1.515 per cent. per annum, it 
will amount at the close of the century to 4,816,062. 
To accommodate this number of people, there will 
be required 160,535 acres of ground, containing 
650,819 houses, being an increase of more than 
double the present area of London. But the most 
astounding results of Mr. Jopling’s calculation are 
those which refer to the supply of water. He 
reckons that the daily consumption will average 
101,137,302 gallons—a quantity wholly beyond our 
present means; and that should the Thames remain 
to this period the common sewer of the metropolis, 
there will be flowing daily into it at least 2,408,031 
galions of sewage. 

Ancient Greek MSS.—A correspondent of the 
Risorgimento of Turin writes from Constantinople, 
that an immense treasure of Greek MSS. of the 
highest antiquity had been found in a cave at the 
foot of Mount Athos, by a learned Greek named 
Simonides. 

The Waverley Copyrights are said to have been 
purchased by the eminent firm, Messrs. A. and C. 
Black, of Edinburgh, in conjunction with Messrs. 
Richardson Brothers, for the sum of £27,000, in- 
cluding the stock. This is £2500 more than was 
bid for them at the recent auction, but not much 
more than half the amount which it is understood 
Mr. Cadell’s trustees originally asked. 

Literary Piracy.—‘*‘ You have already, I be- 
lieve,” writes a correspondent from the Hague, 
*‘announced the arrival in this place of a French 
diplomatist, Baron Billing, charged to negotiate a 
treaty between his government and the Dutch for 
the suppression of literary piracy. The Dutch 
government is ready and willing to sign such a 
treaty at once, and has so declared to the baron. 
In an interview which M. Billing lately had with 
the king, his Majesty expressed the most earnest 
sympathy with his mission. 

Piracy.—The Dover Chronicle has reproduced 
the larger portion of our two notices on the recently 
published ‘ Guides & Londres’ as its own. The 
editor, no doubt ‘an honourable man,’ has yet to 
learn that such an appropriation ‘of other men’s 
goods,’ made without acknowledgment, is more 
dishonest than clever. 

Art-Union of London.—The distribution of art- 
prizes took place on Tuesday, on the stage of the 
Lyceum Theatre. The largest, of two hundred 
tere value, fell to Mr. C. H. Woodward, of 

*eckham ; two prizes of the value of a hundred and 
fifty pounds each were drawn for Mr. A. Roberts, 
of Reading and Mr. P. A. Larioz, of Gibraltar ; 
and two ofa hundred pounds each to Mr. A. Roberts, 
of New York and Mr. J. Thatcher, of Welton, Bath. 
There were five prizes of the value of eighty pounds 
each, four of seventy pounds, five of sixty pounds, 
eight of fifty pounds, fifteen of forty pounds, twelve 
of twenty-five pounds, thirteen of twenty pounds, 
and forty-four of fifteen and ten pounds value. In 
addition to the money-prizes for the purchase of 


* We have received « letter from M. Libri, with a full | Pictures, the following works of art were distributed : 


printed statement of the circumstances attending the dis. 
covery, in the Mazarine Library, of some books which he is 
that institution ; as 
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Seen to docu- 
ment, it is needless here to rey eat it. — fra 





A statuette, in alabaster, of ‘The Dancing Girl 
Reposing,’ drawn for Mr. W. E. Newton, of Chancery- 
lane ; a statuette, in wax, of ‘ Michael and Satan ;’ 
seven bronze bas reliefs of ‘The Death of Boadicea ; 








ten busts, in bronze, of ‘ The Queen :’ Pee 
’ chty 


in iron, modelled from a Greek 
statuettes, in porcelain, of 
Reposing.’ 

Sale of the Pictures of the 
Philippe.—The sale of pictures, statues and ol} 
of art belonging to the collections of mb : Objects 
Louis Philippe commenced on Monday tend 
rooms in the rue des Jedneurs. . ~~ 
they were open to public view the im So we 
crowded, and at the sale, both on Moo 
Tuesday, the biddings w iis aaaaaet oe 

, y, ‘he biddings were very animated 
picture by Leopold Robert, ‘A Funeral at Ron 
was purchased by the Duke de Galiera fee 
Orleans Family, for 15,300f.: « Cupid and Pav rey 
by M. Picot, fetched 6,400f.; ‘The Arrest of € " 
pierre,’ by M. Tony Johannot, was bought Aor 
Duke de Montpensier for 4, 000f. : ‘The Gr “| 
Woman,’ by Ary Scheffer, fetched 8. 500£ : ‘Allan 
M‘Aulay,’ by Horace Vernet, went for LS15t: 4 

Combat with a Corsair,’ by the same Master 
fetched 1,375f.; the ‘Emperor at Charleroy: by 
the same, 2,400f.; a ‘ Malle-poste,’ by Sweebach 
fetched 1,280f.; a ‘ Brigand’s Wife,” by Schnete 
1,205f. The two paintings by Gericault, the 
‘ Chasseur de la Garde,’ and the ‘ Cuirassier Bleasé 
were sold for 23,403f. Five paintings by M. Ho. 
race Vernet—viz. the ‘ Bataille de Jemappes,’ the 
‘ Bataille de Valmy,’ the ‘ Bataille de Montmirail’ 
the ‘ Bataille de Hanau,’ and ‘ Camille Desmoulins 
au Palais Royal,’—were purchased by the Marquis 
of Hertford at the following prices respectively :— 
1,600f., 5,310f., 6,800f., 10,000f., 210f. “The 
*‘ Déscente de la Croix,’ by Delaroche, was sold for 
1,650f.; the ‘ Visite du Cure,’ by Belangé, 1,410f: 
the ‘ Vue du Mont St. Michel,’ by Gudin, 1,325£ 
and the ‘Céte de Normandie,’ by the same painter, 
1,200f.— Times. 

Another Raphael.—A Marseilles newspaper an. 
nounces, that at a sale which took place a few days 
ago at a gentleman’s chateau at Nerthe, near 
Orange, a ‘ Holy Family’ was knocked down toa 
country curé for 14/.; and that this painting has 
since been proved to be a bond fide Raphael of the 
value of 4000/. It is worthy of Protestant ex. 
ample that the good cur¢, having obtained the 
permission of his bishop, resolved to visit Paris for 
the purpose of selling his prize for the benefit of 
the poor of his commune. 

Musical Union.—The second meeting of this 

flourishing society was held on Tuesday. The 
peculiarities which will strike every visitor to these 
truly delightful concerts are the great delicacy and 
refinement with which music he is familiar with is 
treated, so as to realize almost his fondest dream 
of fine music; the devoted, something solemn, in 
tention with which every thing is done, and the 
large assembly of the aristocracy of rank, fashion, 
and art. The performance consisted of the double 
quartett of Spohr, in D minor; a sonata duo, for 
piano and violoncello (Mendelssohn), in B flat, 
played by Piatti and Sterndale Bennett ; quintett, 
in E flat, of Beethoven (op. 4); and Mr. Bennett 
gave us a selection from the fifth and sixth books 
of the ‘Lieder ohne Vorte.’ All the celebrities, 
amongst the many musicians who are now arrived, 
are engaged to play at these meetings—Herr 
Meuter, the violoncellist of the court of Munich. 
the young violinist, Herr Laub, Sivori, Vieuxtemps, 
Ernst, and Bottesini, the extraordinary double-bass 
player, Hallé, the pianist, besides the regular 
quartet party, led by Sainton. 
. The Philharmonic Society.—The fourth concert 
was given ‘by command’ on Monday, her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort being present, and uw 
understood that the selection of the music wes 
made by the Queen. The principal pieces wer 
the overture, ‘ Struensée,’ (Meyerbeer) ; — 
in A, (No. 2, MS., Mendelssohn) ; sinfonia = 
minor, (Beethoven) ; overtures to ‘Der Fre — 
and ‘ Lodoiska,’ of Cherubini. It is to be hoy 
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the directors will not allow the remaining 
their season to pass without engag!? 
eminent soloists of other countres 
us. This society, that holds the first rank, ‘ 
be the first to afford the arena for artistes 
nations, 
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: Theatre. —A new prima donna, of 
Her M © Italy in 2 the eotad time the 
- + ot Borgia, on Tuesday, and with con- 
at success. Sheis young, and possesses a voice 
> wer and compass; but, what is of even 
dg TY to her, is that dramatic feeling, without 
ghich opera singing becomes simply a concert per- 
ce. With these powers she may, after more 
aady and practice of the art of singing, with good 
slfeggi labour, follow in the path of the great im- 
of the arduous part which she has 
egayed, It would be unfair to say she was inferior 
to this or that great singer; we would rather join 
in the warm encouragement she gained from the 
sndience. The Masaniello was repeated on Thurs- 
day, vice the new opera, Le Tre Nozze, which is post- 
poned until Tuesday. On Thursday the audience 
were offered a surprise in the form ofa pleasing 
tribute to her Majesty and the nation, in honour of 
the opening of the Great Exhibition. The whole 
of the company were employed to give effect to a 
very beautifully painted scene of the Crystal Pa- 
ice. Duprez, Fiorentini, Lablache, Calzolari, 
Vassol, Coletti, Pardini, and others, sang a chorus 
from the pen of Barry Cornwall, in which the na- 
tional anthem was introduced; and a spirited set 
of dances of all nations was executed by Carlotta 
Grisi, Ferraris, and the corps de ballet. The plea- 
sure of this was, however, greatly marred by the 
disapprobation which the audience, not unreason- 
ably, manifested at the length of time that was 
allowed to elapse every time the curtain fell. It 
was half-past twelve, after seven such tedious inter- 
mittent periods, before the curtain rose for the ballet 
of Les Metamorphoses. 
Royal Italian Opera.—The first performance of 
Meyerbeer’s Roberto il Diavolo amended amply for 
the little disappointments that had attended its 


‘production. It was given in a style of effective 


representation, such as we have seldom witnessed. 
Tamberlik sang without the slightest evidence of 
his late influenza attack, and Formes gave a most 
terribly real character to the Bertramo, and sang 
with more of the largeness of phrasing of the Italian 
school than we ever heard from him. Grisi, some- 
what new to the part of Alice, nevertheless sang 
with the greatest finish, and infused all that sim- 
plicity and earnestness into the character that are 
its great charm. Herr Stigelli made his first ap- 
pearance on the English stage as Rambaldo, and 
was perfectly successful: he will be a most service- 
able secondo tenore. The second night of Les Hu- 
guenots, on Saturday, was altogether one of those 

Ppy events to be remembered by opera-goers. 
Mario was in his finest voice, and every one agreed 
that, in the grand scene with Valentin, he had 
never before been heard to such perfection. The 
intensity of feeling and beauty of his singing created 
quite a new enthusiasm, and the house twice rose 
to recall him for their applause after the curtain 
fell. As this grand work is certain to be one of the 
great attractions, we should be glad to see it in 
‘very respect rendered with a care and attention to 
minute worthy of the establishment. Some of the 


Senes, as the “‘pré aux clercs,” for example, are | 


negligently given both in singing and acting, and 
> 4 more rigid inspection from the acting 
Tale The final tragedy of the ill-starred trio, 
min, Raoul, and Marcel, receives an unneces- 
ref haracter of mere butchery by their being 
ya volley from behind, instead of being 

fall bold! os yield and deny their faith, and then 
notti the tot the cry of their party, ‘ Uyo- 
Seiten : - last. Fidelio is again cast into 
to ies : ~ eed oe positive is said as 
promise that it sh2)i be tives 7 reiteration of the 


ne Playhouse.—The manager of the Strand 


py ang himself and his company injustice 
peg y last by opening his ‘ Playhouse’ too 


ith another week’s pre aration, and a few 
— rehearsals, he might bare ar a much better 
me oh a the actors nor the scene-shifters 
evening was eir parts, and the business of the 
few nights hot got through without difficulty. A 
improvem ©xperience has, however, shown great 

ent, and one may now go to the ‘ little 








| 
| 


theatre’ in the Strand with the certainty of being 
amused. ; The first piece, entitled, Living in Glass 
Houses, is somewhat after (a very long way after) 
the style of Romeo and Juliet, omitting the love. 
It is supported with great energy by Mr. Tilbury, 
who has a characteristic hypochondriacal rival in 
Mr. Attwood, but it is a sorry affair, The piece of 
the evening is a mythological trifle, by Mr. Shirley 
Brookes, called, The Exposition, in which Miss 
Marshall performs a particularly fast young gentle- 
man, in a light-blue dress-coat, embroidered waist- 
coat, limited pantaloons, and silken tights, and 
delivers a number of jokes with very excellent 
point. Mr. John Reeve, who has come with Mr. 
Copeland from Liverpool, performs in this bur- 
lesque, but has little scope for humour. This 
young actor has gained in confidence since he per- 
formed in London before. He plays with more 
care, and makes his points more intelligible to the 
audience. He has the true elements of comedy in 
him, and we hope soon to see him in some cha- 
racter in which his powers will be available. The 
later performances of the week have increased our 
confidence in Mr. Copeland’s speculation, but there 
is still room for further improvement. 

Horsemanship.—Mr. Batty opened his new Hip- 
podrome on Thursday. Those who have visited 
the Circus in the Champs Elysées at Paris can well 
appreciate the advantage of commodious space for 
this pleasant pastime, amusing alike to both sexes 
of all ages, 

Monster Fairs.—Several speculations of this kind 
are in the field. At the Hippodrome, Bayswater, 
more than twenty-six acres have been allotted for 
booths and shows ; at Battersea Park, upwards of 
fifty acres have been arranged for a fair; at Ken- 
nington Common, Stepney Green, and Primrose 
Hill Park, similar arrangemenits are in progress. 

Mysteries.—These favourite amusements of the 
middle ages are not yet extinct. The Swiss jour- 
nals inform us that during Passion Week open-air 
representations of the accusation, condemnation, 
and crucifixion of the Saviour have taken place in 
the Haut Valais; and we learn from Madrid and 
Barcelona that like performances were held in 
their theatres, and indeed in those of all the prin- 
cipal cities in Spain. Unseemly and blasphemous 
as these representations appear to ourselves, they 
present no impropriety to Swiss and Spaniards; on 
the contrary, they are witnessed with most profound 
attention, and appear to excite a devotional feeling. 
A correspondent in Barcelona mentions, that in one 
of the theatres the person who figured as Pontius 
Pilate did not speak pure Spanish like the others, 
but expressed himself in the broad Catalonian 
dialect,—a circumstance which created an almost 
ludicrous effect. 

LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 

ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday. — Entomological, 8 p.m.— British Architects 
(Anniversary), 8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—Linngwan, 8 p.m.— 
Pathological, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m.—Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 

Friday.— Astronomical, 8 p.m.—Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 
—(Rev. Professor Baden Powell on the Recent Pendulum 
Experiment, showing the Rotation of the Earth.)—Philo- 


logical, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m. 
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PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION, 


[HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SUB- 

SCRIBERS and FRIENDS of the PROTESTANT ASSO 
CIATION will be held (p.v.) in the Large Hall, EXETER HALL, 
on Wepnespay, May 14,1851. The Right Hon. the Earl of Win- 
CHELSEA Will take the Chair at Twelve o'Clock. The Rev. Hugh 
Stowell, and others, will address the Meeting. 

The Annual Sermon will be preached (p.v.) on Tuesday Even 
ing, May 13, in ST. JOHN’S CHAPEL, Bedford-row, by the Rev 
Hvoeu Strowett, A.M., Hon. Canon of ‘Chester. Service to cam- 
mence at Seven o’Clock. , 

JAMES LORD, Chairman of Committee. 

Tickets of Admission may be obtained at Messrs. Seeley’s, Fleet 
Street and Hanover Street; Hatchard’s, Piccadilly; Nisbet's, 
Berners Street ; Dalton’s, Cockspur Street ; Jackson's, Islington 
Green; Shaw’s, Southampton Row; Rivington’s, St. Pesal’s 
Churchyard, and at the Office of the Association, 6, Serjeant’s Inn 
Fleet Street. 

May 2, 1851. 


YHE NATIONAL INSTITUTION OF FINE 
ARTS.—The EXHIBITION of the above Association is 
NOW OPEN daily, at the Portland Gallery, 316, Regent Street, 
opposite the Polytechnic won dusk.—Ad- 
mission, ls.; Catalogue, 6d.; Season » 5s. 
: ‘BELL SMITH, Secretary. 

















Now published, in 1 vol. 8vo, fine paper, handsomely bound in 
ornamental cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


M. BOTTA’S LETTERS 


ON THE 
FIRST DISCOVERIES AT NINEVEH. 


TRANSLATED FROM THEFRENCH 
WITH PLANS, PLATES, AND INSCRIPTIONS, 


LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 





“ The present translation of the first series of these Letters, with 
the accompanying valuable plates, will be especially acceptable to 
Students already familiar with Dr. Layard’s werk, and who wish 
to extend their knowledge of Assyrian Antiquities.""—Araen aun 

“ To a certain extent this volume will supply the desideratum 
The plates of ancient sculpture and inscriptions are numerous, 
and we look for the continuance of the revelations of MM, Botta 
and Flandin with much pleasure.""—Lirernany Gazerre 

“This is a very acceptable volume. The translation is very 
agreeably rendered ; and the preface, which runs to some length, 
contains much interesting matter bearing on Oriental subjects. '— 
Deatin Eventnro Mant 


Just published, feap. Svo, 4s 
T RYPHENA; and othe POEMS. 
JOHN WILLIAM FLETCHER 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly 


( LOSING OF THE EXHIBITION. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL,— 
The GALLERY for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the 
WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten 
till Five, and will close on SATURDAY, May loth. Admission, 
ls.; Catalogue, Is, 


By 





GEORGE NICOL, Secretary 


ERUSALEM and the HOLY LAND. New 
e and Magnificent Diorama, exhibiting the Sacred Localities 
of Scripture, the Scenes most memorable in the Life of Our 
Saviour and his Aposties, 





“Those holy flelds 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 

Which eighteen hundred years ago were nalled 

For our advantage on the bitter cross.’ 
Painted under the direction of Mr.W. Brveary from Sketches made 
on the spot by Mr. W. H. Baarierr, Author of‘ Walks about Jeru 
salem,’’ &¢c.—Now open Daily, at the St. George's Gallery, St 
George's Place, Hyde Park Corner. Morning at 12. Afternoon 





at3. Evening ats o'clock. Admission One Shilling 
(jALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent 
q street.—The DIORAMA of the OVERLAND MAIL to 


INDIA having been entirely renovated, is NOW OPEN DAILY, 
at 12,3, and 8 o'clock. In addition to which will be presented to 
the public the ** TAJ MEHAL,” (from drawings taken on the spot 
by Captain W. Barnett). The exterior of this extraordinary 
building by moonlight: the beautiful gateway called the Kalan 
Durwasa: finishing with the gorgeous interior, lighted by crystal 
and golden lamps, as in the days of the great Moguls-—-The 
DIORAMA of OUR NATIVE LAND is still exhibited Daily, as 
usual, at 2 and 7 o’clock.—Admission, I8., 2s. 6d., and 3s 


{RYSTAL PALACE.—To all interested in the 
Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, JOSEPH 
NASH, Esq., Author of “ The Old English Mansions,"’ Member of 
the Society of Painters in Water Colours, is devoting his entire 
time to the production of faithful and authentic graphic records of 
the Interior of the Great Exhibition. The first Plate, which will 
shortly appear, will represent the ceremony of the opening 
Further particulars may be obtained by applicetion to the 
Publishers, Dickenson and Oo., 114, New Bord Street 


Pe blished, 











CAFFRE TRIBES.—Jut Published, 
FORTY-TWO SKETCHES, representing the Classes and 
Tribes of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hort and the southern 
parts of Central Africa—viz. the Hottentots, Amakooras, Zoolus, 
Bushmen, Malays, Negroes, &c., with descriplve letterpress. Size, 
4to demy, boards. Price £2 2s. tinted; £3 5. 64. coloured 
' Dickinson, Brothers, 114, Newfond Street. 
a] , - 
[)ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. Freperick 
SANG, from the ROYAL ACAJEMY OF MUNICH, Deco 
rative Artist in Fresco, and all other »anners of Painting, whose 
works may be seen in the principal "Ublic Buildings of the Metro- 
polis, begs to inform his Patrons, ard Architects in particular, that 
he ha considerably increased his Ptablishment, and is now enabled 
to un ertake, on the shortest nosce, the Embellishment of Private 
and Public Buildings, in any p#t of the United Kingdom, on the 
most reasonable Terms, and ® any of the CLASSICAL, MEDI 


AVAL, or MODERN STYL*5. 
. poy A F. SANG, Decoutive Artist. 58, Pall Mall, London. 








TFOOLOGICAL GARDENS, REGENT’S PARK. 

4d AN ELEPHANT -ALF and its Mother have been added to 
the mB .., and are EXHIBITED DAILY, together with the 
HIPPOPOTAMUS, wesented by His Highness the Viceroy of 
Egypt. The Band o the First Life Guards wil! perform, by per- 
mission of Col. Ha}, at Four o'clock on Saturday, May 10, and on 
every succeeding Saturday until further notice. ADMISSION Is,, 


ON MONDAYS 4. 


TRITISH SHELLS.—R. DAMON, of Wey- 
mouth has directed his attention to the above branch of 
CONCHOLOGY, and, favoured by the prolific nature of the Dor- 
setshire and neighbouring coasts, is enabled to offer carefully 

named collections at the following very moderate prices :— 
100 Species, containing, on an average, 3 of each 











Species .. «+ «+ £212 6 
CEE 15. 466. 0a: 06-0) Gel ee, 6A. oe 6 0 
900 GRE oc ce te 80 te ee ce 1212 0 


SR oe. - 66. 69-00 800 BA heck O02, Bee 
R. D. has an opportunity for procuring many of the rare British 
Shells. Specimens safely transmitted by post. 
PUBLISHING LABELS FOR BRITISH SHELLS. 


MARIA MANNING, GEORGE MANNING, 
\ and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from life during their 
trials, a cast in plaster of Mr, O'Connor, and a plan of the Kitchen 
where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and Potash _——- 
are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUBSAU 

and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.—Admission, e 


Room, ls.; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION — 


ESTABLISHED, 1837. 


PRINCIPLES. 


The SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is a Society for 
Mutual Assurance ; 25 wach the whole of the profits (after deducting 
the cost of management) become the property of the assured. 


Put while the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION pos- 
sesses this advantage in common with other Mutual Offices, it 
claims superiority over them in the following particulars — 

Ist. Premiums at early and middle ages about a fourth lower. 

tnd. A more accurate adjustment of the rates of premium to 
the several ages. 

$rd. A principle in the division of the surplus, more safe, 
equitable, and favourable to good lives. 

4th. Exemption from Entry Moncey. 





Pouicies (NDISPUTABLE EXCErT Ow THE GrouND or Faavp. 


Comparative Tables ; Prospectus detailing 


SPECIMENS OF PREMIUMS 
For Life, and for 21 years, to assure £100, with Whole Profits at 











death. 
| Payable | Payable | | Payable | Payable 
Age.'| for whole for | Age. | for whole | for 
of Life. 21 years. of Life. {| 21 years. 
; ' 
£04 | £4. 4 | £e. d. £as. d. 
2 | 115 8 2710 | 34 257 218 6 
22 | 116 9 290 | 36 282 301 
24 117 7 210 1 || 38 211 3 3 3 6 
26 118 6 211 3 40 214 9 36 4 
24 11I9ll 212 10 42 218 8 39 5 
30 216 2146 | 4 33 3 3 12 10 
32 235 216 4 || 46 38 5 








A comparison of these premiums with those of other Mutual 
Offices, will at once show the immediate advantages secured. 


information forwarded free on application to the Lonpon Brancu, 12, MoorGaTe STREET, CITY. 


for Mutual Wife Assurance bp Moderate Premiums. 
INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


PROGRESS OF SOCIETY. 


DURING THE YEAR 1850—~— 
The number of new policies issued has been 


The sums assured by these, exclusive of annuities, ny a te 
And the premiums on new assurances............ a 
one 0.63 
SINCE THE INSTITUTION OF THIS sociETy 1x 1837— 

The number of policies issued has been..........,._. J 
Covering assurances amounting to upwards of,... eae . ieee 
The subsisting assurances now amount to........,.._. aa — 
The annual income of this Society is ................ aa 
And the accumulated fund exceeds...... Ce rccccces NR: ie 


These results are the more satisfactory as the Directors have 


firmly adhered to their rule of allowing no commission to any 





other than their own recognised official agents. 


the Society’s Systems of “Investment and Family Provision,” and of “ Provision for Advanced Age ;” Annuity Tables, and every 


GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary, 





UILD OF LITERATURE AND ART; to 

I encourage Life Assurance and other Provident habits among 
Authors and Artists; to render such assistance Beg as — 
never compromise their independence ; and to found a New Inst 
tution where honourable rest from arduous labour shall still be 
associated with the discharge of congenial duties. 

To bring this project into general notice, and to form the com- 
mencement of the necessary fund, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton—one 
of its originators—has written and presented, to his fellow- 
labourers in the cause, a New Comedy in Five Acts. It will be 
produced, under the management of Mr. Charles Dickens, in a 
theatre constructed for the purpose; and will be performed by 
Mr. Robert Bell, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. Dudley Costello, Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, Mr. Charlies Dickens, Mr. Augustus Egg, A.R.A., 
Mr. John Forster, Mr. R. H. Horne, Mr. Douglas Jerrold, Mr. 
Charies Knight, Mr. Mark Lemon, Mr. J. Westland Marston, Mr. 
Prank Stone, Mr. John Tenniel, Mr. PF. W. Topham, and others. 
Portions of the scenery have been presented by Mr. Absolon, Mr. 
Thomas Grieve, Mr. Lewis Haghe, and Mr. Telbin. 

The first representation of the Comedy, which is entitled :-— 


NOT 8O BAD AS WE SEEM; 


on, 
MANY SIDES TO A CHARACTER, 
will take place at Devonshire House, on Friday, 16th May, before 


HER MAJESTY, THE QUEEN, 
AND HI8 ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 


ladies and Gentlemen wishing tickets for the performance at 
Devonshire House—price Five Pounds each; this sum being re- 
garded as a contribution in support of the design—will, on a written 
application to his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, at Devoushire Howse, 
receive a voucher for the same, exchangeable at Mr. Mitchell's 
Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 

*." Prospectuses of the Scheme can be had, on application, at 
the office of the Guild, Wellington Chambers, 10, Lancaster Place, 
Waterloo Hridge ; of Mr. Mitchell, 33, Old Bond Street; Messrs 
Ebers, 27, Old Bond Street; Mr. Hookham, 15, Old Bond Street; 
and Mr. Sams, 1, St. James's Street; Mr 


WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, Honorary Secretary. 





VICTORL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
18, King William Street, City. Established 1838. 
B. Hawes, Esq.,Cyirman. T. Nesbitt, Esq., Deputy-Chairman 

Charles Baldwin, isq. | W. K. Jameson, Esq. 

John Barnard, Esq. John Knill, Raq 

George Denny, Esq. John Nolloth, Bsq 

ryan Donkin, Esq. ¥ RS. Charlies Phillips, Esq. 

Aaron Goldsmid, Esq Daniel Sutton, Esq 

Sidney Gurney, Esq O'B. Bellingham Woolsey, Esq. 

, Anthony 2unilop, E William Hawes, Baq. 

auditors — Uuniop, Bsq m » BQ 

4 {> Greenavay, Esq. James P. Jones, Esq 

Bas bers. —{ Moesers. Rarnard, aarnard,and Dimsdale. Commercial | 
Bank of London. Lendon and County Banking Company. 

to oregano way ‘nga P.RS. T. W. Jones, M.D. 

ames Parish, John Dalrymple, Esq., F.R.S. 

Standing Counsel —Russy) Gurney, Esq., Q.C. 
Soliciter —J. Cvrtis, Esq. 

Assurers in this Company have the guarantee of an ample sub- 
scribed capital and careful and ccommical management. The 
success of the Society is manifest, fromthe fact that since its es- 
tablishment more than 2200 Policies hiye been issued, assuring 
over £1,300,000, while its assets stand at £125,000 and upwards, 
with an income of £30,000 a-year, steadily ncreasing. 

The business of the Company embraces eYry description of risk 
—— with Life yo eae Premiuns are moderate, and 
ma paid quarteriy, ¥ ¥, or otherwi 

Credit allowed of i, 


the Premiums till death, or Aalf th 
Premiums for five years, on Policies taken out or the whats of 


life. 

Batre Premiums for Foreign Risks —Persons asseed with th 
Company wy! permission to travel or reside in ‘enada, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, New Zealand, Madeira, Malta, Cape 


Colony, and in other healthy foreign climates, without 

extra premium, also, with some limit, in North Ametien, test 

south of the 35 deg. of North Latitude) and in Australia. 

és tau oni eo of the entire profits «¢ 

Com: a rties who have been 

on the “ ke om oO ve assured 
Advances are made upon the Security of Freehold and 

Leasehold Property of adequate value, of Life Interests, Rever 

sions, amd other legality assignable property or income. Great 

facilities are also offered to Assurers for obtaining at «mall expense 

and quickly, temporary advances, on Personal Security. , 








ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXOHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Acteary—G. J. Pianaxce, Beq.. PIA 


Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTARLE POLICIES 
&c., may be obtained from E. P. LEEKS, Secarraay. | 








THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: established in 1836. 
Empowered by Acts of Parliament. Orrices—8 and 10, WATER 
STREET, LIVERPOOL; 20 and 21, POULTRY ; and 28, REGENT 
STREET, LONDON. 

TRUSTERS. 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Adam Hodgson, Esq. 
Bart., M.P. Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq- 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL. 
Chairman—W 1LL141M Nicor, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairmen—Josrru C. Ewart, Esq.; Josern Hornny, Esq. 
Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. | George H. Lawrence, Esq. 
William Dixon, Esq. Harold Littledale, Esq. 
William Earle, Esq. | John Marriott, Esq. 
T. Steuart Gladstone, Esq. Edward Moon, Esq. 
George Grant, Esq. Lewis Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Haywood, Esq. | Joseph Shipley, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq. H. Stolterfoht, Esq. 
George Holt, Esq. { John Swainson, Esq. 
John Hore, Esq. 
Seeretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
Chairman—W ititam Ewart, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—G ornare Frev. Youne, Esq. 
Sir W. P. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonby 
William Brown, Esq., M.P. John Ranking, Esq. 
Matthew Forster, Esq., M.P. J. M. Rosseter, Esq. 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
James Hartley, Esq. Swinton Boult, Esq., Secretary 
Ross D. Mangles, Bsq., M.P. to the Company. 
Resident Secretary—Renjamin Henderson, Esq. 
CONSTITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Agricultural, manufacturing, and mercantile risks freely insured. 
Foreign and colonial insurances effected. 
Premiums as in other established offices. 
settlement of losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 
Bonuses not dependent on profits, being declared and guaranteed 
when the policy is effected. 
Surrenders of policies favourably dealt with. 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of policies. 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 
Policies not disputed except on the ground of fraud. 
Full prospectuses may be had on application at the offices of the 


| Company as above, or to any of its agents in the country. 





ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established in 1797, for Granting Assurances on Lives and 
Survivorships. Orrices,—70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, 
Charing Cross, Westminster. 

DIRECTORS. 

Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Thomas Hodgson, Esq. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Richard Fuller, Esq. C. Hampden Turner, Esq., F.R.S. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F_R.S. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 

Auditore—Emanuel Goodhart, Esq., John Davis, Esq., 

John Haggard, D.C.L 
BONUS. 

Noticr —FOUR-FIFTHS of the Net Profits realized by the 
Company from Insurances effected upon the Participating Scale of 
Premiums allotted, agreeably to the conditions of the Policies, 
every Seven Years, commencing from the 3rd July, 1840. 

The following is a specimen of the Bonuses declared at the first 
septennial investigation up to the 2nd July, 1847 :— 


Matthias Attwood, Esq. 
Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, Esq., F.R.S. 
William Davis, Esq. 





| Paemicms Paip Per centage 


























Sum Bonus 
when | - on Pre- 
Assured. Assured. Number; Amount added. '‘miums paid. 
| £ ; ear re Be. @. 
15 ' 3000 i 6 ;315 0 0 | 16416 8 52 6 6 
25 ; Sooo | 7 | 775 16 8 3713 4 4416 3 
3% | 2500 6 43117 6 | 183 18 Oo 4211 8 
4 | mo | 6 | 4400/1726 7 37 210 
Annual Premium required for the Assurance of £100, for the 
Thow term of life -— 
Without With | Without With | 
Ase.) Profits Profits. | 48®-| profits Profits 
£ed. £«. d. £ed £ed 
15 1h @ 115 0 40 2 18 le 36 5 
n» 113 le lis 3 SO 4o9 410 7 
» 240 2le 4 60 610 674 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary, 





LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 

No. 7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. a 

Life Assurances of every description can be effected with thi 

Association. ” 

The result of the last Division of Profits is shown in the follow 

ing Table, which exhibits the Additions made to the sums assure 
under Policies of Seven Years’ standing. 

The next bonus will be declared in July, 1851. 











Age at | Duration Sums | Annual | Addition to 
entrance. of Policies. Assured. | Premium. Sum Assured 
ee 

24 | Tyrs. 1 mo. £2000 | £47 1 8 | £237 18 4 

30 7 1 5000 | 1331010 | 572 8 W 

23 6 11 1000 23 26 | 113 0 4 

51 6 10 5000 233 15 0 | 566 13 lo 

43 6 10 3000 11010 © | 30715 4 

33 6 10 500 14 6 5 5211 6 

23 6 9 5000 | 115 12 6 556 4 9 








‘These additions, if compared with the premiums paid, will be 
found to range as high as 69 per cent. upon them. 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 

4 Established by Royal Charter in‘the Reign of King George ! 
4.D. 1720, for LIFE, FIRE, and MARINE INSURANCES 
Heap-Orrice,—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE. Brancu-Orrice— 

No. 10, REGENT STREET. 
Actvary—PETER HARDY, Esa., F.R.S 

This CORPORATION has effected Assurances on Lives for a 
period of ONE HUNDRED and THIRTY YEARS 

FIRE INSURANCES effected at Moderate Rates upon every 
description of Property. 

MARINE INSURANCES at the Current Premiums of the dary 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary 


N UMBER ONE, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 
GREAT REDUCTION in the PRICE of COFFEE 

Few propositions that have been made of late years by Chan 
cellors of the Exchequer met with more general approbation thaa 
that afforded to the proposition made on the 17th February last by 
Sir Charles Wood, and again on April 4, and which has since beea 
carried into effect. 

Hitherto the Duties on Coffee have been as under 








In the year On Foreign. }| On E. Indian. | On Colonial 
1820 to 1824 the duty was 2s. 6d. Is. 6d Is. Od 
1825 to 1834 a » Is. 3d. Os. 9d. Os. 6d 

Not prod. of | The prod. of 

British India. | British India 
1835 to 1841 - ~o eta, Os. 9d. Os. 6d 

On prod. of Brit. possessions 
1842 to 1843 is » Os. 8d. Os. 4d. Os. 4d 
1844 to 1850 me » Os. 6d. Os. 4d. Os. 4d 
Present duty...... Pe Os. 3d. Os. 3d 





As instances of the reduction that DAKIN and COMPANY are 
enabled to carry out, the following may suffice : 


Former Price. s. d. Nowreducedto ¢. @ > 
Native Ceylon Coffee ...1 0 - © 10 per Ib 
Plantation ditto ditto ..1 2 ‘ he 
Finest Costa Rica do....1 6 o 13 » 
Most Choice Mochado. .2 0 om ae 


DAKIN and COMPANY feel great pleasure in again being the 
means of affording to consumers the full benefit of the liberal in 
tentions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in reducing the éuty 
on Coffee. ' 
DAKIN and COMPANY, Tea Merchants and Patentees for Roasting 

Coffee in Silver Cylinders, No. 1, St. Paul's Churchyard 

April 19, 1851. 


ee 


OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
invention connected with Dental Surgery has been we 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George Street, Hanover ext. 
it is the production of an entirely NEW DESCRIPTION of - The 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. sahed 
80 perfectly resemble natural teeth, as not to be ame 
from the originals by the closest observer. They ¥ ill + _o 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any tee of anf 
before used. This method does not require the extraction Ute 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will nee 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed pote nad 
articulation and mastication. The invention is of gor pete avail 
many persons, and those who are interested in it, sho 
themselves of Mr. Howard’s NEW DISCOVERY. 
——o 
. é. 
London: Printed by LOVELL REEVE, of No.5, Henrietta Su 
Covent Garden, in the county of Middlesex (at ¢ A Covent 
Messrs. SAVILL and EDWARDS, No. 4, Chandos pag po 
Garden, aforesaid); and published by him at the ine 
REEVE and RENHAM, No. 5, Henrietta Street, Cove Garées 
—Saturday, May 3, 1851. 
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